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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily means keep 
ing informed on 
trafic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require 
ments. 


Veeder 


Counters—attached tothe 
Counts the Calls a boar = enable you to 
Sets into perma- © per c counts, give 
nent you data for forehanded 
= in _ —s ement and show 
one for each pres ou the volume handled 
sure of the thumb by each operator. 
lever. Sena for booklet 


Veeder Mfg. Co., 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 








in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Ce. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 











Hot apivanige’ Hub- 
bard Cable Racks are 
in use throughout the 
country. tandard 
with A. T. & T. Co 


Ask your jobber 
HUBBARD & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Hardware mokes the Line; 
Hubbard makes the Hardware. 
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Calculagraph’s New Features 


Automatic Ribbon Reversing Device 


To avoid‘any possible trouble due to careless oper- 
ators neglecting to turn the key when the indicator 
shows the ribbon to have run its full length, an 
AUTOMATIC RIBBON REVERSE is now being 
built into Calculagraphs. This automatically 
changes the direction of the ribbon feed without 
any attention on the part of the operator. 

Model 6 Calculagraphs now being manufactured 
wil be equipped with this new device and machines 
already in service can have it added when they are 
returned for overhauling. 


Snap-On Ink Ribbons 


These facilitate the fitting of new ribbons to Cal- 
culagraphs already in service and insure them being 
centraliy and squarely attached to the spools. 


No pins needed—No folded ribbons. 


Write 
cular describing these 


today for a copy of our new cir- 
two new features. 


CALCULAGRAPE 


30 Church St. Dept. 16 New York City 








THE FRANKEL 
DUALCLIP 


has a wide range of uses 


which have made it popular among 
telephone men. The hardened steel 
pin is removable and when replaced’ 
holds rigidly. With the pin at- 
tached, the DUALCLIP is used for 
testing insulated wires. Remove the 
pin and you have an ideal clip for 
use around binding posts, spark 
plugs, etc. 


Order trom your supply house. 
Booklet mailed on request. 


RANKEL 
(CONNECTOR Co INCNY ) 


SINGLE Copies 10 CENTS 
Yeary, U.S. A., $3; CANADA, $4 
Att Orner Countrigs, $5 





American Steel & Wire Co.'s 


W&M 
Gc snc 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand -—steer wire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago Compan 
New York pony 








CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA ::; :: MICH, 


220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 
Rialto Bidg., San Francisco 











SOMETHING NEW! 
Private Service on Party Lines 
THE NORSTROM LOCKOUT 


makes this possible. Emergency Button 
makes connections immediately. Bell 
rings only for party wanted. The 
Norstrom Lockout is attachable to any 
make telephone. Privacy guaranteed 
for rural service on party lines. Send 
for complete particulars. District man- 
agers wanted. 


Norstrom Manufacturing Co. 
Room 1511, 30 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 








THE 
THIMBLESS 
EYE 


is the latest 
improvement on 


Matthews 
Scrulix Anchors 
Costs No More 


W. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
t. Louis, Mo. 











HOW DO YOU DOIT? 


Just one Feature of the Leich Switchboard 
Drop eliminates hours of the time it takes to 
find and shoot the trouble on the night bell 
circuit. 


The night bell spring with silver contacts is 

| mounted under the shutter block on the out- 

side face of the mounting plate. Protected from injury by two thicknesses 

of 1/16 metal, but accessible without taking out drop mounting strip. It 
is not even necessary to segregate the drop strips to locate the short. 


All Leich drops are equipped with the same type Night Bell Contact 
Spring. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones. Switchboards. Accessories 
GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC Co. Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cincinnati, Ohio B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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AZARD || Platinum 


Rubber Insulated 


TELEPHONE WIRE Foil, Sheet, Wire, 


‘for all purposes in all forms 


BAKER 
Platinum Contacts 


give best spark wear longest 








Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- IRIDIO-PLATINUM RIVETS 


ted Wires and Cables g‘ve uniform PLATINUM COMPOSITE CONTACTS 
service. Made of the best of materials AND WELDED SCREWS 

and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose Send for BAKER Placinum Contacts Booklet 
insure long life and ultimate economy. — 184s—1921 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago BA K ER & , & O.., I NC. 


Denver Birmingham Refiners and Workers of Platinum Gold and Silver. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. els é 
54 Austin St." — 


Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 30 Church St.New York NEWARK.N.J, °° Wabash Ave. Chicago 


SCRAP PLATINUM PURCHASED 
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Having faith in 
the future of this 
country and plan- 
ning ahead to take care of the contidently 
expected increased demands, have been 
largely responsible for the tremendous 
business growth of the United States. 

The telephone company, more than all 
has to look ahead 


and provide for the future. All utilities, in 


other public utilities, 


constructing their physical property, must 
censider not only their immediate require- 
ments but their future needs. They must 
also—the telephone especially—have care- 
ful regard as to the use of the present 
plant on the most economical basis when 
extensions become necessary. 
x* * * * 

The telephone company must bear in 
mind that every additional unit must be 
¢o-ordinated with the existing plant and 
operated in connection therewith as effi- 
ciently as though it were a part of the 
original installation. 

To this end in planning a telephone sys- 
tem, including the expected additions, it 
is necessary to make a study of existing 
conditions and also the conditions that 
may develop in the years to come cover- 
ing the life of the plant. Instead of 
building for only the needs of the pres- 
ent day, economy demands that provi- 
sion be made for more switchboard space, 
more conduit accommodations, larger 
pole leads and increased general facilities 
to care for an expanding volume of ser- 
Vice. 

*x* * * * 
This means investment in property that 


may not be actually used at first. Many 


state laws governing utility rates, if strict- 
ly interpreted, limit the valuation for rate- 
making purposes to property “actually 
used and useful” in the public service. 
This is too apt to preclude any return 
cn the excess plant investment made by 
the company for the benefit of the public. 
Such a result would be manifestly un- 
fair, for if the service corporation built 
only for immediate needs, when the time 
came to provide for additions—as it in- 
evitably does come—the cost of making 
the extensions and co-ordinating them 
with the original plant would undoubtedly 
be greater than if they were provided for 
This, 

mean higher rates. 
* ¢ & 


at the outset. of course, would 


Rate commissions are waking up to 
this phase of the public utility business. 
In a recent decision affecting a lighting 
New York Public Service 
Commission made this pertinent comment: 


company, the 


“A plant constructed as an entirety is 
usually more efficient, certainly more har- 
in structure, 


monious and undoubtedly 


more economical in operation. It is also 
the duty of public utilities to take account 
of the probable increased demand due to 
growth in populatidn. 

“This has been found particularly true 
in the investigation of the affairs of tele- 
phone companies, where nearly every 
prudently projected plant has more or 
less idle equipment on hand for future 
development in order to meet promptly 
service. And 


increased demands for 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


some latitude must 
be allowed for pru- 
dent over-building 
of plant, lest the necessary capital be kept 
away from utility investment.” 

«* * * . 

As the New York commission well says, 
this is particularly true of telephone com- 
panies. The growth of a telephone plant 
is usually greater than that of most other 
As the population of a com- 
the 


telephones increases, and the service com- 


utilities. 
munity increases, demand for more 
pany must be in a position to supply the 
need or the public complains. 

There is no justice in not giving the 
company that builds for the future credit 
for its desire to serve the public prompt- 
ly, efficiently and economically. There is 
no reason why a telephone company ac- 
tuated by this motive should be compelled 
to donate the use of the money invested 
in excess plant to the public without 
return until that plant is actually being 
employed in service. 

If rate commissions desire to treat utili- 
ties fairly and encourage them to plan for 
adequate service to the public, they should 
adopt the suggestion of the New York 
body and recognize the “prudent over- 
building of plant” as a legitimate part 
of the investment for rate-making pur- 
poses. 

x * * & 


There are many worth while ideas about 
educating the public in the article by 
Frank R. Davies, of the Inter-State Utili- 
ties Co., the concluding installment of 
which appears in this issue. 


“Let’s Go Smiling Through 1922!” has 
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a cheerful, optimistic ring to it, and tele- 
phone mer can absorb from Mr. Davies’ 
suggestions good advice on how to handle 
Kicks and 
questions as to service connection charges, 


complaints from their patrons. 


report charges, change-of-name charges 
handled 
diplomatically and satisfactorily with a 


and can be 


similar matters 
little forethought. 


The record shows that when things 
are explained, people are inclined to be 
reasonable and fair. The main thing is 
to “tell ’em.” 

If telephone managers would take the 
trouble to keep their subscribers posted 
as to the whys and wherefores of many 
details, they would have smoother sail- 
ing the year round. In Mr. Davies’ article 
are many useful arguments which ex- 
change managers can present when com- 
plaints are made. They should preserve 
the sheets containing the article in their 
files. 


x * * * 


It is surprising how bold political dem- 
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agogues are in their attacks on public 
utilities. They seem to proceed on the 
theory that the people will swallow all 
cf their propaganda without stopping to 
investigate and see if there may not be a 
selfish vote-getting motive back of their 
clamor. 

W. J. Connors, who is running the 
“Hearst-for-governor” campaign in New 
York state, says: “The big issue is public 
What 
people want are five-cent trolley fares, 


utility rates, especially in the cities. 


reduced telephone rates and a cut in gas 
rates. The Democratic party is for the 
people. It is for reduced utility rates.” 

Not a word about whether a reduction 
in rates would be fair and just in ac- 
cordance ,with the existing law which 
Not 
a word, either, about the established rate 


guarantees the utilities a fair return. 


commission figuring in the proposed re- 
duction. 

Fair play and regard for law do not 
concern the political demagogue when he 
is making a grand-stand: play for votes. 
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It is strange the public do not see through 

such a transparent bid for political sup- 
Maybe they will. 
* *&- eh & 

We all know that the United States 

has been wasting its natural resources at 


port. 


a stupendous rate, but cold figures bring 
out the facts with a greater realizing 
force. In view of the strike, the recent 
government survey on the coal deposits of 
Pennsylvania are extremely pertinent. The 
survey shows that the bituminous fields of 
Pennsylvania now contain nearly 44 bil- 
lion tons of recoverable coal, enough to 
meet the demands of the next 290 years 
at the present rate of consumption. 
Previous estimates had placed the ori- 
ginal deposits at 75 billion tons, of which 
about 5% billions have been mined. If 
the latest estimate of what is left is cor- 
rect, there have been wasted, and there 
remains unrecoverable, coal to the amount 
And yet if the real 
loss from strikes could be computed it 


of 25 billion tons. 


would make this waste seem small. 


Value of Service and Price Paid 


How Much Is Telephone Service Worth to the Business Man?—Results 
of an Investigation as to the Dollars and Cents Value of Service—Paper 
Presented at Convention of the North Dakota Telephone Association 


By James P. Smith 


President and General Manager, Golden Valley Telephone Co., Beach, N. D. 


Many complaints having been received 
from rural subscribers that the rate of 
$18 per year was too high and that the 
service was not worth that amount, the 
Golden Valley Telephone Co., of Beach, 
N. D., of which the writer is president and 
general manager, deemed it advisable to 
make an investigation which would dem- 
onstrate the value of the telephone to 
the average farmer. 

The officers of the company did not 
know whether or not $18 a year was too 
high but they did know one fact—that 
they were not making any money at that 
rate. They thought, however, that there 
must be some way of ascertaining the 
actual value of the telephone to a particu- 
lar patron for a given period. 

They knew that some patrons used the 
telephone more than others; also that they 
used the service more in busy seasons than 
at other times. It was not desired to make 
this test in the busiest season nor in a dull 
season. The months of April, May and 
June, 1919, were, therefore, chosen, the 
spring season being rather late in the state 
of North Dakota. six, 

What does the telephone do from a 
strictly business standpoint? It saves time 


and traveling expenses. The social feat- 
ure is of value. The protection in case 
of fire or accident, and means of reaching 
a physician promptly in case of an emerg- 
ency, are other factors. Last, but not 
least, the incoming calls have a material 
as well as other Value. 

There may be other things that are of 
value about telephone service to the far- 
mer, but for the purpose of this investiga- 
tion, only two were considered, namely: 
Time and traveling expense saved to the 
farmer on actual business calls. 

The Golden Valley Telephone Co. oper- 
ates in a sparsely-settled community and 
lines 20 miles long with 15 to 20 sub- 
scribers are not uncommon. 

In order to get an idea of relative values 
between subscribers, the size of the farm 
was considered, also the average distances 
from town. One subscriber who was 
farming 160 acres and living 5% miles 
from town was selected; another was 
farming 320 acres, living four miles from 
town; a third was farming 960 acres, liv- 
ing seven miles from town. 

Arrangements were made to have these 
three subscribers keep track of all of 
their calls for a period of 30 days, enter- 


ing them in books furnished by the com- 
pany for that purpose. These books were 
ruled to permit the recording of the date, 
the call, the telephone number called, and 
a notation as to whether it was a social or 
business call. 

The day was of no particular value, ex- 
cept as a matter of record. The telephone 
number was very necessary, for it was 
from it that the company got the distance. 
Ir order that business calls only might 
be considered, it was necessary that calls 
be classified into business and social. 

The subscribers were requested to regis- 
ter in the business column only those calls 
where a trip would have been made to the 
place where the telephone number called 
was located, had they not had a’ telephone. 
All other calls were to be placed in the 
column headed “Social Calls.” 

On examining the records at the expira- 
tion of 30 days, it was found that sub- 
scriber No. 1, farming 160 acres, had a 
total of 39 business calls and 22 social 
calls. Subscriber No. 2 had 70 business 
calls and 15 social calls. Subscriber No. 
3 had a total of 91 business calls and 61 
social calls. 

As previously mentioned, for the pur- 
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pose of determining the value of the tele- 
phone to the farmer, no value was placed 


on social calls. Neither were they consid- 
ered in this report, although they have a 
value, no one can deny. 

In order to determine the saving to the 
farmer in time and traveling expenses, it 
was necessary to arrive at a cost per mile, 
which should include both of these items 
and at the same time be made low enough 
so as not to permit any argument as to its 
being too high. Finally the company de- 
cided to use the very low figure of five 
cents per mile, and up to the present time 
no one has said that the figure was too 
high. 

The final result was a surprise to every- 
one concerned as it was much greater than 
anyone expected. It made the farmers’ 
side of the case look like a profiteer sev- 
eral times magnified in comparison to the 
company’s little $1.50 monthly rate, which 
was the purchase price of traveling ex- 
pense saved for 30 days for these three 
particular subscribers. And these were no 
different from the company’s other rural 
subscribers under like circumstances. 

Subscriber No. 1, farming 160 acres, had 
39 business calls which produced a mile- 
age one way only of 153 miles, and com- 
puted at 5 cents per mile, amounted to 
$7.75. Subscriber No. 2, farming 320 
acres, had 70 business calls with a mile- 
age one way of 216 miles, which com- 
puted at 5 cents amounted to $10.80. Sub- 
scriber No. 3, farming 960 acres, had 91 
business calls with a mileage one way of 
444 miles, which computed at 5 cents 
amounted to $22.20. 

It will be noted that the actual dollars 
and cents saved to the farmer in time 
and traveling expenses on business calls 
is the only thing considered in arriving at 
these figures. Furthermore, that the 
mileage is only figured one way and not 
on a round-trip basis, because if a person 
had no telephone and had to make these 
trips personally, he would perhaps make 
several calls in one neighborhood on one 
trip. For that reason the mileage on the 
telephone calls was figured only one way. 

In giving me the job of figuring out 
the value of telephone service, I took it 
that the committee meant the city business 
service; at any rate I thought about this 
thing for several weeks and finally came to 
the conclusion that the association had 
handed me some package, but as the N. D. 
telephone man does not recognize the word 
“can't” it was up to me to get busy. 

To begin with my idea was to take a 
few of the representative business estab- 
lishments found in any small self-respect- 
ing town that has a telephone exchange. 

We picked six business establishments: 
A hardware store, a bank, clothing store, 
garage, law office, and grocery. Forms 
were made up for making a record of all 
outgoing calls from these business places, 
and merely the telephone numbers called. 
This was kept up for one week or six 
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days in order that we might get a better 
average for a business month. 

Taking the telephone numbers cailed 
permitted the approximate distance that 
would have to be traveled on foot to and 
from the location of these telephones with- 
in the city exchange limits, to be figured 
cut on a per thousand foot basis. 

The rural calls were figured the same 
as in the former study of rural service— 
at 5 cents per mile—but as the short-haul 
calls within the city exchange limits have 








VALUE OF SERVICE. 


In March, 1920, the results of a study 
as to the value of the telephone to the 
rural subscriber were presented at the 
convention of the North Dakota Tele- 
phone Association by J. P. Smith, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Golden Valley Telephone Co., Beach, 
N. D. These results were published 
shortly afterward in “Telephony” and 
the figures have since been given wide 
circulation. 

Mr. Smith extended his study of the 
value of telephone service to the city 
subscribers and told what he had found 
to those attending the convention of 
the North Dakota association at Man- 
dan in June. 

In presenting his story to the Man- 
dan convention Mr. Smith was asked to 
relate the method used and figures ar- 
rived at in the study of the value of 
rural telephone service as well as the 
value of city telephone service. 

Read what Mr. Smith has to say 
about the value of telephone service to 
the user—and see that your newspaper 
man gets the figures! 








to be done on foot,as the distances in most 
cases were very short, the writer took an 
average of a number of these calls and 
actually “hot footed” it to and from these 
various places that were called, making 
actual talks in person with parties called. 
With the usual delays in getting an audi- 
ence with the person wanted, I found that 
the average was about 1,000 feet each 20 
minutes or 3,000 feet per hour. 

The next move then was to strike an 
average salary value that it would take 
to get this work done by the “hot-foot” 
method. An average salary of $100 per 
month was taken, for as near as could be 
estimated this would be the average be- 
tween the lowest paid clerk and the high- 
est paid executive. It was realized that 
some of this business could be transacted 
by messenger and some of it would have 
to be done by the executive or proprietor ; 
hence the average of $100 per month. 

Now for the final result: There being 
26 business days in the month, and figured 
on an 8-hour day, a $100 a month salary, 
would amount to 48 cents per hour. The 
average travel on this test was 3,000 feet 
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per hour, and in figuring out on a per 
thousand foot basis, the cost of messenger 
service would amount to 16 cents per thou- 
sand feet. The rural rate was left as 
formerly, at 5 cents per mile, for reasons 
as given before. 

In checking up we found the amounts 
for the several business places to be as fol- 
lows: 

Hardware: Local calls, feet. 
This at 16 cents per thousand feet would 
amount to $56.68. Rural calls, 192.4 miles, 
at 5 cents per mile would amount to $9.12, 
making a total of $67.80. Deducting the 
amount invested in service at the rate of 
$3.25 per month, would give the hardware 
business a profit on this investment of 
1,986.15 per cent. 

3anking: Local calls, 239,850 feet. At 
16 cents per thousand feet they would 
amount to $38.36. Rural calls, 93.6 miles 
at 5 cents per mile would amount to 
$4.18, making a total of $42.54. Deduct- 
ing the amount invested in service at the 
rate of $4.50 per month, would give the 
banking business a profit on this invest- 
ment of 845.33 per cent. 

Clothing: Local calls, 496,080 feet. At 
16 cents per thousand feet they would 
amount to $79.36. Rural calls, 260 miles 
at 5 cents per mile would amount to $13, 
making a total of $92.36. Deducting the 
amount invested in service at the rate of 
$3.25 per month, would give the clothing 
business a profit on this investment of 
2,741.84 per cent. 

Garage: Local calls, 490,880 feet. At 
16 cents per thousand feet they would 
amount to $78.52. Rural calls, 135.2 miles 
at 5 cents per mile would amount to $6.76, 
making a total of $85.28. Deducting the 
amount invested in service at the rate of 
$4.50 per month, would give the garage 
business a profit on this investment of 
1,795.11 per cent. 

Law: Local calls, 125,840 feet. At 16 
cents per thousand feet, they would 
amount to $20.15. Rural calls, 332.8 miles 
at 5 cents per mile would amount to $16.64, 
making a total of $36.79. Deducting the 
amount invested in service at the rate of 
$3.25 per month, would give the Law 
business a profit on this investment of 
1,032.00 per cent. 


366,860 


Grocery, which is the smallest one in 


town: Local calls, 741,520 feet. At 16 
cents per thousand feet they would 
amount to $118.64. Rural calls, 997.6 


miles at 5 cents per mile would amount to 
$48.88, making a total of $167.52. Deduct- 
ing the amount invested in service at the 
rate of $3 per month, would give the gro- 
cery business a profit on this investment 
of 5,884.00 per cent. 

No consideration was made, or study 
had for the incoming calls, for it would 
be very hard to determine what value a 
call would have from some other party, 
but it is a well known fact that some of 
the incoming calls would have a greater 
value than the outgoing; take the case of 
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a grocery or market with a delivery ser- 
vice, or other business establishments in 
making appointments for the transactions 
of business agreeable and for the con- 
venience of both parties. 

In making this whole study, it will be 
noticed that the benefit of the doubt has 
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In such instances the excess amount 
which the company will pay in dividends 
at the current rate of 9 per cent up to 
July 1, 1923, over interest on the money 
paid up to that date must be paid in addi- 
tion. 

If, therefore, subscriptions are paid in 





1 
Class 
of 
Calls 
Local 
Rural 
Total 


9 


Kind of 
Business. 


HARDWARE 


3 
Distance 
Traveled 

per Month. 


366,860 feet 
192.4 miles 


6 

Percent 

4 Profit to 
*Cost Telephone 

in Cash Users 
to City Named in Col. 
Subscribers 2 at rate 
Shown in charged in 
Column 2. Column 5. 


$58.68 


oO 
Rate 
Charged. 
for Service 
per month. 


3.25 1,986.15 





Local 
Rural 
Total 


BANKING 


239,850 feet 
93.6 miles 





Local 
Rural 
Total 


CLOTHING 


496,080 feet 
260 miles 





Local 
Rural 
Total 


GARAGE 


490,880 feet 
135.2 miles 


1,795.11 





Local 
Rural 
Total 


LAW 


125,840 feet 
332.8 miles 


1,032.00 





Local 
Rura! 


GROCERY 


741,520 feet 
997.6 miles 


Total 


3.00 5,884.00 





cents per mile for rural subscribers. 





*Cost was computed at 16 cents per 1,000 feet for city subscribers and at 5 








The Cash Value of Telephone Service to Business Men. 


been given to the subscriber rather than 
to the telephone company. 

This will perhaps open up a new field 
for thought and for this reason the writer 
invites criticism of this article, either 
petty, constructive or otherwise. 


A. T. & T. Co. Announces $115, 
000,000 Common Stock Issue. 
The directors of the American Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co. announced last 

week an issue of $115,000,000 common 
stock, which will be offered at par to 

stockholders of record September 8, 1922, 

on the basis of one share of new stock for 

five of the old. The stock will carry the 
current dividend rate of 9 per cent, and 
will be handled without any underwriting. 

Payments for the new stock will be 
spread over a period of eight months, the 
first installment of $20 being due on 
November 1, 1922; the second of $40 on 
March 1, 1923, and the third of $40 on 
July 1, 1923. Interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent, amounting to $1.60 per share, will 
be allowed on the installment payments 
from their due dates to July 1, 1923, and 
will be credited on the final payment, re- 
ducing it to $38.40. The stock so paid 
for will be issued under date of July 1, 
1923. The company’s statement explains 
further : 

“Subscribers, however, will be permit- 
ted to pay subscriptions in full on Novem- 
ber 1, 1922, or, having made the first pay- 
ment when due, they may pay the two 
remaining installments on March 1, 1923. 


full on November 1, 1922, the price per 
share will be par ($100) plus $2.75, a total 
of $102.75 per share, and if final install- 
ments of $80 per share are made on 
March 1, 1923, the amounts payable then 
will be $2.10 per share additional, a total 
of $82.10 per share. Stock so paid for 
will be issued as of its date of final pay- 
ment.” : 

In his announcement to the stockhold- 
ers, President H. B. Thayer said in part: 

“During the past two years of adverse 
business conditions, the demand for tele- 
phone service has shown no abatement. 
During that period there have been a mil- 
lion telephones added to the Bell system 
and there are now on file unfilled applica- 
tions for about 200,000 telephones. This 
continuing expansion of the telephone 
business requires additional plant, and in 
view of the prospects of better general 
business, an even greater than normal 
growth is expected. 

“By a substantial issue of stock at this 
time, the growth of the business for a 
considerable period to come will be pro- 
vided for without further stock offering 
to stockholders. The company is in funds 
to meet the balance now outstanding of 
its $50,000,000 note issue due October 1, 
1922, and the funds from the stock issue 
will provide for extensions of the na- 
tional telephone system.” 

The directors also announced the decla- 
ration of the regular quarterly dividends 
of $2.25 per share for the last quarter of 
this year and the first two quarters of 
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1923. The dividends are payable January 
15, April 16 and July 16, 1923, to -stock- 
holders of record on December 20, 1922, 
March 16, 1923, and June 20, 1923. 

Walter S. Gifford, vice-president of the 
company in charge of finance, said in 
commenting on the issue that he felt there 
was “no question as to its success.” Mr. 
Gifford said that the management was 
simply pursuing the same policy as it did 
a year ago to obtain working capital for 
additions and extensions. Wall Street was 
expecting the announcement of the new 
issue but no intimation had been given as 
to its size. 

In May, 1921, the company offered $89,- 
819,500 of new stock to its stockholders 
at par in the ratio of one share for each 
five held. Of this amount $83,790,200 was 
subscribed for, and the balance, $6,029,- 
300, was sold in the open market at an 
average price of $112.54. 


Earnings of Ohio Bell for First Six 
Months of 1922. 


The Ohio Bell Telephone Co., for the 
six months ended June 30, 1922, shows 
net earnings of $1,948,176, according to an 
announcement by President E. A. Read, 
recently. 

After deducting interest payments, divi- 
dends on preferred stock and appropria- 
tions for reserve funds, there was a bal- 
ance of $286,144, or approximately 1 per 
cent, available for the $28,500,000 common 
stock outstanding. No dividend was paid 
on the common stock. 

The income statement for the half year 
period is as follows: 


$11,261,945 
8,161,126 


3,100,819 


Operating revenues 
Operating expenses. 
Net operating rev- 
enues 
Deductions : 
Uncollectible op- 
erating revenues.$ 
Taxes assignable 
to operations ... 1,019,855 
Operating income .. 
Non-operating  rev- 
enues 
Total gross income 
Rent and_ miscel- 
laneous deductions 
Interest deductions. 
Balance net income. 
Appropriations for 
reserve funds 
Appropriations for 
dividends on pre- 
ferred stock for 
six months end- 
ing June 30 
Balance 


76,247 


1,096,102 
2,004,717 


111,363 
2,116,080 


167,904 
568,107 
1,350,069 


76,036 


987,889 
$ "286,144 


Bureau of Standards to Make 
Radio Telephone Range Tests. 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards is 
planning to conduct comprehensive tests 
to determine the effective working ranges 
of radio telephone communication when 
using various kinds of transmitting and 
receiving sets. 









“Let’s Go Smiling Through 1922” 


Second Part of Story of Development of a Practical Idea For ‘‘Telling 


It to "Em’’—How Rates and Charges Are Explained to the Subscribers 
of One Telephone Company — Wording of the Educational Stories 


By Frank R. Davies 


Assistant Superintendent, Interstate Utilities Co., Spokane, Wash. 


The copy for other folders was pre- 
pared and the folders sent out to the ex- 
changes. The text matter of the folder 
on “The Service Connection Charge” fol- 
lows : 

The Service Connection Charge. 

The telephone company charges $3.50 
for every telephone that it installs. This 
charge is in addition to all contract rental 
charges or tolls on the telephone 
and is never refunded to the sub- 
scriber. This charge is known as 
the “Service Connection Charge,” 
and is assessed in accordance with 
a nation-wide practice of tele- 
phone companies. 

Many patrons of the telephone 
company believe that this charge 
is assessed as a producer of rev- 
enue for the telephone company, 
but this is far from the truth. The 
service connection charge is as- 
sessed primarily in justice to those 
people who are permanent tele- 
phone users. 

Subscribers Change Rapidly. 

In the first place, it is important 
to understand that the list of tele- 
phone subscribers in any com- 
munity changes with surprising 
rapidity. Figures presented to the 
Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of Idaho show that 67 per 
cent of all the telephone subscrib- 
ers of the Interstate Utilities Co. 





vestment equal, at the very least, to the 
going rate of money in a community. 
Therefore, the telephone rates are fixed 
for local and long distance telephone serv- 
ice at a point where the aggregate col- 
lected from all the subscribers is sufficient 
to cover the amount necessary to operate 
and maintain the telephone system, and 
pay a reasonable dividend to the people 


stallation, and making no _ installation 
charge to individual subscribers. 

Each method bears certain aspects that 
would be destructive to the best interests 
of all telephone subscribers. 

Charging Each New Subscriber. 

The first method of charging each new 
subscriber for the full amount necessary 
tu install a telephone would result in a 

cost so burdensome to each new 











had a telephone either cannected 
or disconnected in 1920. In 1921, 
this figure was 58 per cent. 

It is also important to know that 
the average cost of installing a 
telephone is something over $7 
and of disconnecting about half 
that amount. 

Fixing Telephone Rates. 

To the average person it must 
be apparent that the cost for tele- 
phone service cannot be fixed in exactly 
the same manner as on a manufactured 
commodity; that is, to take the total of 
the costs of raw material, labor, overhead 
expenses, supervision, advertising, etc., to 
which an amount is added as profit to the 
manufacturer in fixing the sales price of 
the commodity. Telephone rates are fixed 


in a different manner. 

A certain sum of money is necessarily 
invested in a telephone company in order 
that a telephone system may be built and 
Patrons in any community receive tele- 
The people who invest that 
money are entitled to a return on that in- 


phone service. 





His Home for a Few Hours 
These Two Operations, However, Are Only Two of More 
Than 60 Operations Necessary on the Installation of a 
Include the Work of Publishing the 
Listing in the Telephone Directory, Connecting with the 
Switchboard in the Central Office, Entering on the Books 
the New Subscriber’s Account, Originating Records on 
The Station for the Trouble Clearing Department, and 
Many Other Items.” 


Telephone. 


“All the Subscriber Sees When He Orders a Telephone 
Is the Clerk at the Counter of the Telephone Office Who 
Takes His Order, and the Installer Who Works Around 


These 


whose money has built the telephone com- 
pany, including a reserve for depreciation. 
Installation Costs. 

Returning directly to the question of 
the “Service Connection Charge” again, 
it may be seen that the telephone company 
has two alternatives in making up for the 
amount of money expended directly to in- 
stall new telephones. They are: 

1. To charge each new subscriber for 
the full amount of the installation. 

2. To include the costs of installation 
in the regular monthly charge for tele- 
phone service, thereby causing every sub- 
scriber to meet the costs of every in- 
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Installing the Telephone. 


applicant for telephone service 
that few telephones would be in- 
stalled. 


It was noted above that the av- 
erage cost of installing a telephone 
is something over $7—but if the 
service connection charge were 
fixed at that amount, the cost 
would be so burdensome that 
many people who could afford 
telephone service, so far as the 
monthly rates are concerned, 
would continually feel themselves 
unable to put out $7 in addition 
to the first month’s contract rental 
in order to have a telephone in- 
stalled. The growth of the tele- 
phone system would be retarded 
and such retardation would be 
against the best interests of all 
telephone users. 

It is just as important that the 
house mistress be able to call her 
wash lady as her grocer. There- 
fore, it is important that, as nearly 
as possible, the costs of telephone 
service be kept in reach of the 
wash lady. 

Charging All Subscribers. 

On the other hand, if in the in- 
terests of building up the tele- 
phone system, no charge for in- 
stalling a telephone is made, the 
pendulum swings to the other ex- 
treme. It has already been noted 
that in numbers, more than half 
the subscribers of the Interstate Utilities 
Co. either have their telephone installed or 
disconnected each year; also that the cost 
of an installation is about $7, and of a dis- 
continuance half that amount. It can be 
seen, then, that the item of installing and 
disconnecting telephones is a big item of 
expense with the telephone company. 

The telephone company cannot pick 
itself up by its boot straps to pay this 
bill. It must pass it on to the telephone 
subscribers. Yet, if the telephone com- 
pany placed all the costs of connecting 
and disconnecting telephones in the month- 
ly bill, telephone rates would be increased 
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very materially on all classes of telephone 
service. Then many people would not 
have telephones because the monthly rates 
would be too high. It appears like a case 
of the man of old who was between Satan 
and the deep blue sea. 

Fifty-Fifty. 

That is why the telephone company has 
determined to split the difference and fix 
the service connection charge at $3.50. 
This charge fixes a good proportion of 
the cost on the subscriber who directly 
receives the most benefit, yet in most cases 
the charge is not burdensome. 

The remainder of the cost is divided 
among all telephone users, who also ben- 
efit by every telephone that is added to 
the system. 

The “Short Termer.” 


This charge also has a tendency to stop 
people from having a telephone installed 
for short periods of time. Even with the 
present service connection charge prac- 
tice, it is the great mass of telephones, on 
which people are subscribers for periods 
of from one to four months, that runs up 
the great number of installs and discon- 
nects that have been mentioned. 

Yet it is interesting to note that. a sub- 
scriber who has a telephone upon which 
the monthly rate is $2.50 installed for 
only one month pays $6 for that month's 
use of his telephone. But if he should 
keep his telephone for ten years, consider- 
ing the service connection charge divided 
over that period, the cost of the telephone 
would be only $2.53 per month. The 
service connection charge, it can be seen, 
serves to penalize the “short termer.” 


Favors the Settler. 


In other words, if Bill Jones owns his 
home and is settled in it for life, he prac- 
tically does not have to contend with the 


service connection charge, but Tom 


Brown, who moves every two or three 
months, has to dig pretty far down in his 
pockets to meet the service connection 
charge. 

Yet if there was no such charge, Bill 
Jones would be paying more than a dollar 
a month more for his telephone. 


An Argument. 


“What makes my telephone bill so 
high?” Bill Jones would ask the telephone 
company. 

“Well, among other things, about a 
third of it is required to move telephones 
around for people like Tom Brown,” the 
telephone company would explain. 

“Why should I have to pay for moving 
Tom Brown’s telephone around?” Bill 
Jones would ask. 

The telephone company could not an- 
swer. As it is, it feels that it can justify 
this charge and every other charge that 
it makes. 

* ok Ok Ok 

The text matter for the folder entitled 
“The Report Charge” was next prepared. 
It read: 
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The Report Charge. 

The other day the telephone company 
had occasion to send a representative to 
interview a telephone subscriber in regard 
to his service. 

This representative took the street car 
to a place near the residence of the sub- 
scriber he wished to see, but when he got 
to the house he found there was no one 
at home. He turned around and paid his 
fare back to the telephone office again. 

He was unable to transact the business 














“Disregarding the Great Amount of 
Capital Necessary to Build a Telephone 
Toll Line, the Expense of Keeping Such a 
Line in Repair Is a Big Item, and it Is 
Only Equitable That Everyone Who Uses 
This Line Bear Some Portion of the Ex- 
pense.”’ 


that he wanted to, but he had to pay his 
street carfare just the same, and the 
thought never entered his mind of asking 
a refund. He would have realized, had he 
had such a thought, in spite of the fact 
there was no one home, that the street car 
company had rendered him the service he 
desired, just the same as though he were 
successful in seeing the people he wanted 
to see. 
When the Charge Is Made. 

That is exactly the standing ground 
from the viewpoint of the telephone com- 
pany on what is known as the “Report 
Charge” on a long distance call. The re- 
port charge is made to a party placing a 
long distance call to a particular party 
when the call cannot be completed for 
any of the following reasons: 

1. When the called party is unknown 
at the town and address given to the long 
distance operator when placing the call. 

2. When the called party refuses to 
talk. 

3. If the calling party does not answer 
his telephone, when called back, or the 
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called party has no telephone on _ his 
premises. 

4. If on a “Collect” call the called 
party refuses to accept the charges; on 
an appointment call when the called sub- 
scriber fails to keep his appointment; or 
on a messenger call when the called party 
fails to answer the messenger’s summons. 

One-fourth Regular Charge. 

The telephone company, appreciating 
the difference between its service and rail- 
road service, for example, does not make 
a charge equal to the full amount of the 
call. The “Report Charge” is about one- 
quarter of the person-to-person rate that 
would be charged should the call be com- 
pleted. 

Work Actually Done. 

It can readily be seen that when a sub- 
scriber wishes to talk to a particular party, 
the telephone company goes to practically 
the same amount of work as it would to 
complete the call. It is, therefore, only 
equitable that the subscriber particularly 
desiring the service should pay at least a 
portion of the attending cost. If he did 
not pay, the cost would have to be divided 
among all telephone users, many of whom 
do not incur report charges on their own 
tclephones. 

It may also be evident that while the 
telephone company is attempting to com- 
plete a long distance call over any line, 
that line is “tied up” so that no other 
subscriber can use it.. The use of the line 
as well as the operating expenses are costs 
the telephone company expects to. com- 
pensate through the report charge. 

Not Playing the Game 

Another sidelight on the report charge 
question is that some subscribers, before 
the report charge was put in effect, abused 
the use of the telephone lines. 

For example, a branch office of a 
brokerage firm was found calling the head 
office for “Mr. Jones.” When the oper- 
ator would get the head office, the party 
there would say that “Mr. Jones” was out 
and would be back at half-past one. The 
operator would then make that report to 
the branch brokerage office placing the 
call and the call would be immediately 
cancelled. By a prearranged code. the 
branch office knew from the report on 
“Mr. Jones” that wheat had gone up a 
cent and a half. 

A code of men’s names had _ been 
worked out for each of the more impor- 
tant stocks, and in that way the brokerage 
firms got the use of the telephone toll 
service without paying a cent for the in- 
tricate and expensive system that the giv- 
ing of long distance service requires. 

*¢ * = 

Another folder dealt with “The Change 

of Name,” the text matter of which was: 
The Change of Name Charge. 

“Tt’s all wrong, it’s plain robbery! Be- 
lieve me, if you didn’t have the whole 
field to yourself—if you had competition 
like I have in my business—you wouldn't 
make a charge like that. 











September 2, 1922. 


“There the telephone hangs right in 
place and working all the time, and you 
say that you’re going to charge me $1.50 
to have that telephone changed to my name. 
Talk about profiteering! You fellows 
have them all beat, I'll tell the world.” _ 

This is a small portion from a discus- 
sion that takes place in the telephone of- 
fice most any time a patron comes in, and 
says that he is moving into the place where 
Jim White used to live, and he wants to 
take over Jim’s telephone. 

This charge, like the “Service Connec- 
tion Charge,” 
revenue for the telephone company. 


is not assessed to produce 
If it 
were merely to add more to the coffers of 
the stockholders of the telephone company, 
it would not be worth fighting about—but 
in justice to all the people who have tele- 
phones, it is important that the patrons 
bringing about the additional expense in- 
cidental to a change of name should bear 
the cost. 

To understand why it is necessary to 
assess to the extent of a dollar and a half, 
it is important to know the work that is 
required of the telephone company on a 
request for a change of name. 

Just Signs His Name. 

When the patron comes in requesting 
the change of name on a_ telephone, he 
signs a card contract form, in which he 
agrees to do cer- 
tain things in con- 
with his 
telephone _ station, 
pays the charges 
and walks out. 

With the 
work is completed, 
but not so with the 


nection 


him 


telephone company. 
The contract that 
is filled out by the 
subscriber is 
turned over to a 
typist who  orig- 
form, 
known as a “work 
order,” in dupli- 
One of these 
copies is forward- 
ed to the plant de- 
partment and the 
other is sent to the 
trafic department. 


Plant  Depart- 
ment’s Work. 
The plant de- 

partment is the 

part of the organ- 
ization that is re- 
sponsible for the 
keeping of the telephones in working order. 

In this department, records are kept re- 

garding the kind of equipment installed 

at each subscriber’s station, and records 
and maps of how all connections are made 
with the exchange. On the “Change of 

Name Charge,” all these records are 


inates a 


cate. 


a Call Comes 





“A Change of Name 
Change of Name Has Been Made the Telephone Switchboard Is Marked. 


in for That Number, 
Party or the Old Party at That Number. 
Would Work an Almost 
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changed to show the name of the new 
subscriber living at the premises. 

If you are in doubt 
records of this kind 
yourself in the place of the man who re- 
pairs your telephone. For every telephone 
number there is a pair of wires running 
from the subscriber’s telephone to the 
central office. Isn’t it evident that, with 
the myriads of wires there are to contend 
with, the records have to be carefully 
maintained for the time when a man has 
to run down a case of trouble on just one 
particular pair of wires out of all the 


whether 
put 


as to 


are necessary, 


others in the town? 
Traffic Department’s Work. 

The traffic department is the part of the 
organization in which the operators are 
“Central” works. 

name 


engaged. It is where 
When a request for a change of 
comes to them, there are a number of 
records that have to be changed. 

The directory used by “Information” 
is corrected to show that a new subscrib- 
er has moved in, and that Jim White no 
longer has a telephone or has perhaps 
moved to another address. Another record 
showing the telephone number at a cer- 
tain address is changed to show that a new 
subscriber and not “Jim White” 
there. This record ig.maintained for the 
people who ask “Information” the 


lives 


for 





‘Central’ Must Ask 


name and telephone nuimber of the party 
living at some address, such as “206 Cedar 
Street.” 

In the case of the switchboard it may 
be known that any one of the several op- 
erators working on the board may call any 
For that reason every 


telephone number. 


Increases Central’s Work Fourfold: On a Number on Which a 


if the Call 
An Excessive Number of Changes of Name 
irreparable Hardship on Telephone Service.” 
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operator must be supplied with a signal 
to show that there has been a change of 
Take 
“206J,” for example; every operator must 
be supplied with a notation that the old 
subscriber on “206J” 


subscribers on a certain number. 


was Jim White and 
that the new subscriber is John Brown. 
If Jim White has moved to another house 
and has a telephone under a different num- 
ber, every operator must be supplied with 


that telephone number. In other words 
when, after the change is made, a _ all 
comes in for “206J”, the operator will 


say: 

“Are you calling Whuite’s or Brown's?” 

Now it will probably happen that the 
calling subscriber did not know that Jim 
White had moved, and is calling him at 
his old number. He will say that he is 
calling White’s and the operator will tell 
him that White’s number has been changed 
to another number and complete his call 
to White’s number. 

Aside from the work of changing the 
records, the work of the operators is in- 
creased fourfold on a number on which 
there has been a change of name. 

Auditing Department’s Work. 

After the work orders have served their 
purpose of advising the plant and traffic 
GCepartments of a change of name, one 
copy is forwarded to the auditing depart- 
the book- 
for the 

organi- 


ment, 
keepers 
telephone 
zation. 

In this 
ment all 


depart- 
accounts 
are filed according 
to telephone num- 
but kept 
each sub- 


bers, 
under 
scriber’s 
that reason 
telephone at 
must be 
to the 
account of the new 


name. 
For 
the 

206] 


transferred 


A new 
must be 
the 
department 
the natne, 

telephone 
number, 
monthly 


subscriber. 
address 
made up by 
billing 
where 
address, 
and 
rate of 
telephone are writ- 
ten by a machine 
each month from 
a name plate cut 


Every Time out of a_ metal 
Is for the New sheet. 
The toll billing 
department must 
be advised that all charges to a given 


number after a certain date be charged 
to a new subscriber and not the old one. 
Directory Department’s Work. 
Then the directory department must be 
advised of a change. 
In the directory department a new list- 
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ing is sent to the printer for the new sub- 
scriber ordered discontinued. 

This practically completes the work that 
goes on in the telephone organization when 
a change of name is ordered. 

Who Should Pay. 

It may be seen from the foregoing that 
all this additional work is necessary, not 
in the routine of giving telephone ‘service, 
but is purely additional work incidental to 
a change of name. It would, of course, 
be possible to cover his cost by including 
it in the telephone rates, but this would 
be hardly fair to the many subscribers for 
telephone service who are permanent resi- 
dents and do not directly benefit by the 
change of name. 

A surprising number of people are con- 
tinually moving into other people’s houses 
for comparatively short periods of time— 
that is, to take over the property while 
the owners go on a vacation. Many of 
these people have the name changed to 
their own on the telephone during their 
residence there, and when the owner 
comes back he has the name changed back 
again. However, the fact that the whole 
transaction costs. $3—$1.50 to each change 
—serves as a preventative against a great 
number of people doing this thing. 

If the telephone company did not have 
such a charge for this particular reason 
alone, it would have to maintain a force of 
clerical workers doing nothing but chang- 
ing names on telephone for people who 
were only taking up residence in other 
people’s property for short periods of time. 

A Universal Practice. 

This. charge, like all the others the tele- 
phone company makes, has been fixed after 
a long period of study, and, in this case, 
is not peculiar to the Interstate Utilities 
Co. alone, but is a practice of telephone 
companies throughout the United States. 
It is a charge that has been approved by 
the repersentatives of people of the nation 
on the public utilities commission in prac- 
tically every state in the Union. 

When a man buys a piece of property 
from another man, it is necessary. for him 
to have the title changed at the courthouse. 
This is purely a matter of clerical work 
but for the filing of the title he is assessed 
a substantial fee by the county. History 
fails to say, but undoubtedly that is how 
the telephone manager, many years ago, 
first got the idea of a “Change of Name 
Charge.” 


Telephone Pioneers Meet in Cleve- 


land in Late September. 
The ninth annual convention of the 


Telephone Pioneers of America and the 
first meeting of the general assembly will 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, September 29 
and 30. General J. J. Carty, president of 
the Pioneers and vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
will open the meeting. 

An interesting program of addresses 
and demonstrations has been prepared— 
one of the features being the demonstra- 
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DOWNSTREAM. 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


If we rest on our oars in the river of life, 
And we have no power of our own, 

We may miss some bit of the trouble and strife 
But the joys are all faded and gone. 


And this little verse holds true in about nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand. 

Herbert Tobin was a voung lawyer in a small town. He was of good 
family, although ke may not have known his great-grandparents’ first names. 
After finishing school and coming back to his home town, he commenced to 
practice both law and the art of being a good fellow. He had clients; he 
had boon companions; he had friends. 

He worked with the clients and played baseball with the boon com- 
panions. The friends he avoided, because they offered him sage advice about 
wasting his time with strikes and foul balls instead of precedents and pro- 
ceedings. 

As long as he had clients he did not worry, until finally he noticed that 
the character of these had changed so that his companions of the baseball 
diamond were also his customers of the law court. Naturally, the payment 
for service was either small or not present—but, being a good fellow. Herbert 
did not seem to mind. 

Today, while he cannot be called a roustabout—no one with a college 
education can be called that—he is just one of the town’s well-known charac- 
ters. He still does enough business to keep going. 

This is not an essay against the indulgence in outdoor sports. Far from it. 
It would have been the same had our friend played- dominoes in the town 
store or played horseshoes in front of the fire house. The fact that caused 
his overthrow was his incurable fascination for some petty affair of the hour. 
One might call him a modern Rip Van Winkle, except that he missed Rip’s 
long sleep. Would not Herbert Tobin have been more happy if he had been 
a successful business man with a wife and a home? 

We know such pecple as this. The world has always had them, whether 
the Rip Van Winkle of the eighteenth century or Herbert Tobin of 1922. 
A carpenter cannot drive a nail and go fishing at the same time, no more than 
can any human being rest on his oars to reach for a water lily and expect to 
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have the boat go upstream. 


By the same token, neither can an operator rest on her elbows with her 
mind on last night’s date and expect to give good telephone service. 
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tion of the Bell loud speaker. The Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. will have charge of 
the entertainment and the Western Elec- 
tric Co. will be host at an outing and 
luncheon at the Cleveland Yacht Club. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. © 


will give the annual kanquet on Septem- 
ber 30. 

Special trains will leave New York on 
September 27 and Chicago on September 
28 and arrangements are being made for 
special trains from other points. 

Secretary R. H. Starrett, 195 Broadway, 
New York City, has charge of the prepa- 
rations for the convention and is taking 
care of requests for reservation. D. H. 
Morris, assistant to the vice-president, 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 4300 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, is assisting Mr. Starrett in giv- 
ing special information about the possibil- 
ities of including the convention on a vaca- 
tion trip to anyone who desires it. 


Argentina to Have Long Distance 
Telephone Service. 

Argentina looks for the completion, be- 
fore the end of the year, of the telephone 
cable across the Parena river and the in- 
itiation of long distance service from 
Santa Fe and Parena to Buenos Aires. 
This cable is being installed by the Entre 
Rios Telephone Co. 

Rates for the service cannot now be esti- 
mated, but as they are fixed by the di- 
rector of posts and telegraphs it is prob- 
able that the method used in computing 
tolls on the lines of the United River 
Plate Telephone Co. will be used for this 
new service. 

The longest line of the latter company 
is about 375 miles, and the tolls are 20 
cents for the first 30 kilometers and 50 
cents for each additional ten kilometers. 
These unit charges are for conversations 
of three minutes or a fraction thereof. 









What Iowa Operators are Thinking 


Discussion of Teamwork and Co-Operation, Qualifications Which Operators 


Should Have, Building and Clearing of Circuits—Presented in Papers Read 
at the Recent Operators’ Schools in Iowa Conducted by Iowa State College 


Teamwork and Co-operation. 
By Miss Leila Cagley, Chief Operator, 
Emmetsburg Telephone Co., Emmets- 
burg, Iowa. 

Co-operation is to good telephone serv- 
ice what oil is to machinery. No matter 
how good our equipment is—how well 
trained our help is—if we don’t have 
teamwork and co-operation, our service 
is not as good as it should be. 

Of course, when we take up the study 
of telephone work our instruction books 
emphasize co-operation and teamwork be- 
tween employes; but there are so many 
little ways to co-operate in our work every 
day. In telephone work, more than in 
any other, it is the little things that count 
—that make our service good or bad. 

Telephone service is just made up of lit- 
tle things—and if we look after them, the 
big things will take care of themselves. 
Almost any operator or employe will prove 
equal to an emergency—in case of fire 
or flood, or atiy of the big things telephone 
people are called upon to assist in, but it 
is the everyday co-operation and  team- 
work that makes our service what it is 
today. 

One of the important ways that we can 
co-operate is by mastering our operating 
instructions. They are so plain and easy 
to study now, that we have a better op- 
portunity than ever before to operate 
well; and the more we co-operate with 
the chief operator or instructor in learn- 
ing thoroughly the operating instructions, 
the more we are worth to ourselves as 
well as to the company we work for. 

Another way of co-operating is being 
loyal to your fellow employes and to 
your company. Do not knock your com- 
pany—boost for it. Think of it as “our 
company.” What people in your com- 
munity think of your company reflects on 
you as an employe—and what _ people 
think of you, reflects on your company. 
Boost for your company whenever you 
have a chance. 

If I worked for a company I had to 
knock, I would look for another place to 
work, because I would figure that if I 
knocked and kept on working for that 
company, people would begin to wonder if 
the trouble was not with me instead of 
with the company. 

Be loyal to your fellow employes. You 
may be talking to a subscriber who has a 
complaint and blame some particular em- 
ploye, for instance, the bookkeeper. Ex- 
plain to him, if you know, how the ac- 
counts are handled. Or he may be blam- 
ing the lineman. Explain to him that Mr. 
Smith is one of the company’s best men, 





and that you are sure that if the matter is 
reported, it taken care of 
rromptly. 

And about teamwork—we each have 
our set of hours to work each day; and, 
because we have,to give 24-hour service, 
some of these sets of hours include eve- 
ning and night work as well as early 
morning work and all-day service. Here 
is one of the places where operators show 
real teamwork and co-operation. 

In many other lines of work our places 
can be filled by someone else for several 
hours or days without detriment to the 
service, but telephone work requires spe- 
cial training, and as a rule there are not 
many exira trained operators in a com- 
munity. So we must work extra hours, 
sometimes, and change hours with each 
other at times. 

If an operator asks us to work two or 
three hours for her this evening, we don’t 
reason it out, “Well, I’ve worked all day, 
I’d rather stay at home this evening,” or 
“It won’t pay me to go back for two 
hours tonight.” No, if we figured it 
from a financial standpoint, it wouldn’t, 
Lut if we possibly can, we work that extra 
time because we may want the same favor 
curselves some time and our experience in 
the telephone service has taught us to 
look at it from the Golden Rule stand- 
point and not from the financial stand- 
point. 


will be 


Qualifications Necessary in the 
Selection of Operators. 
By Miss Anna Lewis, Western Electric 
Telephone System, Mason City, Ia. 

No matter what occupation a girl may 
choose as a means of self-support, certain 
qualifications and business-like attributes 
are essential to her success. 

In the selection of telephone operators 
it is necessary to choose girls with intel- 
lectual capacity. They are particularly 
fitted for intellectual work, they have 
mental grasp, they comprehend, they rea- 
son, they have good judgment, they learn 
easily and remember well. Intelligence, of 
course, relates to mental ability—ability to 
learn and to understand and follow in- 
structions. 

The operator who loses her head when 
she has to work fast, or loses her temper 
when people at the other end of the 
line are unreasonable or impolite, is use- 
less. That the average subscriber has 


never been inside a telephone exchange 
and has but a slight idea of the duties of 
an operator is another good reason why 
the operator must possess gentleness, pa- 
tience and courtesy. 


The company as a 
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whole is judged to a great extent by the 
operator’s attitude towards subscriber and 
to other operators. 


Good health plays an important part in 
the work as there is a nerve strain and 
the girl who worries makes herself ill 
with her anxieties and apprehensions. 
When something does happen, she takes 
it seriously, feels discouraged, thinks her 
efforts have been of no avail and other- 
wise destroys not only her joy in the 
work, but her efficiency and usefulness in 
it. 

Employers are reaching the conclusion 
that unintelligent labor is the most ex- 
pensive kind of labor. The person who is 
not intelligent cannot be taught, for em- 
ployers cannot give them instructions and 
feel absolutely sure that they understand 
them; or, even if they understand them, 
that they will carry them out properly. 


The dull, slow girl who moves with ex- 
aggerated deliberation and who does not 
grasp an idea quickly, will not succeed. 
Therefore, no girl who has not completed 
her grammar school grades will be con- 
sidered. Preference is given to the high 
school graduate or the girl who has had 
a year or two of high school training, as 
the additional training is apt to make a 
girl think more quickly and grasp instruc- 
tions more readily. 

Applicants between the ages of 17 and 
23 are given the preference also. The 
girl under 17 lacks the physical strength 
and the mental poise to handle a switch- 
board, while the woman ‘past 23, who has 
never had any sort of business training, is 
not always adaptable. In exceptional 
cases, where the applicant betrays alert- 
ness and capability during the course of 
her interview, the age limit does not bar 
her out. ? 

Employers have also learned to ob- 
serve carefully the condition of every ap- 
plicant and it is a well accepted fact that 
the girl who neglects her personal ap- 
pearance is the wrong girl to rely upon 
for anything requiring accuracy and de- 
pendability. 

The applicant must speak distinctly and 
write a legible hand. A great deal of 
circuit time could be lost by an opera- 
tor who speaks in a hurried manner or in 
an indistinct tone of voice. An operator 
must possess good judgment to protect 
herself against any social temptations or 
undesirable flattery. In the telephone 
office itself, the operators are absolutely 
protected. 


An operator must be trustworthy and 
able to obey carefully the rules of the 
company. The system is complicated and 
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there is a great deal to learn, and the 
girl who cannot take correction easily will 
not succeed. The girl who is advanced 
is the one who does the best work and 
shows the most interest in the success of 
the business. 

Each office has a well-planned schedule 
which requires a fixed number of opera- 
tors to carry on the work. After being 
carefully trained, an operator is assigned 
certain duties which she is expected to 
perform daily. The absence of one or 
more operators throws an additional load 
upon those present and, therefore, it would 
be impossible to render the prompt and 
efficient service which the public has a 
right to expect. Nothing should be per- 
mitted to interfere with an  operator’s 
duties and our motto should always be: 

“This is my work, my blessing, not my 
doom; of all who live, I am the one by 
whom this work can best be done, in my 
own way.” 

When we have mastered this phil- 
osophy, we will be the sort of girl the 
business world needs—and pays well. 


Building and Clearing of Circuits. 
By a Chief Operator. 

The building and clearing of circuits 
means circuit time and operator’s time 
saved, or circuit time and operator’s time 
wasted. 

The first thing an operator should do 
when she has a call to a built-up circuit 
point is to secure her routing directions. 
If there is considerable traffic to that 
point, the route will be posted at her posi- 
tion; if not, she must secure the route 
from the route or directory operator and 
record it on the ticket. 

To build up a circuit it is necessary to 
know two things: (1) the name of the 
first intermediate office through which 
the desired office is reached, and (2) the 
class or circuit necessary for satisfactory 
transmission. 

The office at which a connection be- 
tween two toll circuits is made is called 
the intermediate office. To distinguish the 
different classes of circuits, each class is 
given a name which is designated at the 
switchboard. The class used for com- 
paratively short distance is called SH, or 
short haul; the next higher class of cir- 
cuit, used for greater distances, is called 
LH, or long haul; and the highest class 
of circuit is called VL, or very long haul. 

If rules were followed for building cir- 
cuits to the terminating toll center, and 
clearing to the last station reached, much 
toll circuit time would be saved. The ter- 
minating toll center is the toll center from 
which the called station is reached and 
from which the connection between the 
called station and the toll circuit is con- 
trolled. 

In building a circuit correctly, an opera- 
tor would select the first idle circuit to 
the left of the proper group, to the first 
intermediate office, indicated in the rout- 
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ing directions, and ring for a period of 
two seconds. When the intermediate of- 
fice answers, pass your order for the ter- 
minating toll center and the class of cir- 
cuit. 

If, when you pass an order for a circuit 
to an operator at the intermediate office, 
she says, “I will give you (office 
other than the desired office),” it indicates 
that she does not have a direct circuit to 
the called place but will connect you with 
another intermediate office to which you 
will have to repeat your order for the 
circuit. On the other hand, if she says, 
“Right,” it indicates that she will connect 
you directly with the office asked for. 

When the first intermediate office says, 
“IT will give you (office) ,” the orig- 
inating toll center operator attaches a 
Tiger clip on the toll cord, the Tiger clip 
being used for the purpose of reminding 
the operator that she is responsible for 
clearing a circuit. 

Correct Method of Building a Circuit. 

A has a call to E, A refers to routing 
directions and finds that E is a tributary 
to D. She then selects the first idle cir- 
cuit to the left of the proper class, of the 
proper group, which is B (first intermedi- 
ate office), and rings for two seconds. 

When B answers, A says, “Dlh for A.” 

B says, “I will give you C.” 

When C answers, A says, “Dlh for A.” 

C says, “Right.” 

When D answers, A passes call to her, 


as E is reached over a ringdown trunk at 
D office. 


Incorrect Method of Building a Circuit. 


A rings B. 

When B answers, A says “E for A.” 

B says, “Lk route” (If it is not posted 
at. her position), and has to refer to her 
routing direct‘ons, thus holding the cir- 
cuit and putting extra work on the B 
office. B says, “I will give you C.” 

When C answers, A says, “E for A.” 

C says, “I will give you D.” 

When D answers, A says, “E for: A.” 

D says, “I will give you E.” 

When beginning to build this circuit, 
:f A had asked for the terminating toll 
center and class of circuit, much circuit 
time and operating time would have been 
saved. 

The originating toll center is responsible 
for clearing the circuit. 

The operator shall ring on the circuit 
and when she receives an answer from 
the first intermediate office, she shall say 
‘Clear to—(distant toll center).” 

When the operator at the intermediate 
office says, “Right,” she shall release the 
circuit. If, however, the toll circuit is 
connected to a ringdown trunk at the dis- 
tant toll center, she shall say, “Clear to— 
(destination) .” 

Sometimes, when ringing on the toll 
circuit, the call will carry through to an 
intermediate office other than the first, so 
she shall pass the clearance order. When 
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she has received an acknowledgment, she 
shall again ring on the circuit and when 
the first intermediate office answers, the 
operator shall say, “Clear to—(office to 
which clearance was passed).” If the 
office at which the connection terminates 
answers, the operator shall say, “Clear this 
circuit.” She shall ring again and clear 
to the first intermediate office. 

If an intermediate operator receives a 
clearance order, such as, “Clear to any 
office connected,” she shall say, “Right,” 
release the circuit over which the order 
was received, and proceed to clear the cir- 
cuit. 

Clearing a Circuit. 

A has a built up circuit to E. 

A rings on the circuit. 

When B challenges, “B. Are 
through?” A says, “Clear to E.” 

B says, “Right,” and A takes down her 
connection and B rings on the circuit. 

When C challenges, “C. Are 
through?” B says, “Clear to E.” 

C says, “Right,” and B takes down her 
connection. 

C rings on the circuit. 

When D challenges, “D. Are 
through?” C says, “Clear to E.” 

D says, “Right,” and C takes down her 
connection. 

D rings on trunk and takes down her 
connection, and the circuit is clear. 

If an office has failed to clear any sec- 
tion of the circuit, and an intermediate 
operator supervises her connection and 
hears no conversation, she shall challenge 
by name of her office, D for example 
would say, “D. Are you through?” “Are 
you through?” If she receives no reply, 
she shall ring on the back cord. 

When C _ answers, “C. Are 
through?” D says, “D. Is this 
clear ? 

C says, “I will ring B.” 

When B answers D says, “D. 
circuit clear?” 

B says, “Not my circuit.” 

D says “Right,” and proceeds to clear 
both circuits. 

Failure to clear circuits means 
work at intermediate offices, and much 
wasted circuit time. 


you 


you 


you 


you 
circuit 


Is this 


extra 


Telephone Plant Miracle Enacted 
in Chicago. 

Miracles continue to be the ordinary 
thing in telephone plant work, according to 
a writer in the Bell Telephone News. 

About eight o’clock on a recent Sunday 
morning, an explosion occurred in a man- 
hole at the corner of Elston avenue and 
Diversey parkway, Chicago. All the cables 
were blown off the racks. Apparently no 
damage was done to the cables and service 
was not interrupted. 

The manhole cover was broken into 
three pieces, which were hurled 25 feet 
in the air. All three fell straight down and 
back into the manhole. 

















What Is Y 


our Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

After 22 years of steady employment 
with the Fairview Telephone Co., of 
Fairview, Kan., Mrs. Nell Ellis has taken 
a short vacation. She started to work for 
the company when it was organized in 
May, 1900, and has been on the job ever 
since with the exception of two short ab- 
sences, both on account of sickness. 

Mrs. Ellis has had no small part in the 
the Fairview company 
from a small concern to a prosperous or- 
Her unfailing courtesy and 
her desire to accommodate the patrons 
have been instrumental in bringing the 
company to its present position in the com- 
munity. She knows all the subscribers, 
where they live and where to find them 
if they are not at home. Considering that 
there are 375 subscribers, that’s something 
of an achievement. 

The home town newspaper says that 
Mrs. Ellis has earned for her company 


development of 


ganization. 


the good will of every telephone user in 
Fairview and vicinity. M. L. Welliever, 
manager of the company, says she is the 
most efficient operator he has met in his 
telephone experience. 

The operators and other employes of the 
eastern district of the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. held a meeting in 


the Home Telephone building in Paris, 
Ky., August 24. 
The meeting was opened by District 


Superintendent J. J. Veatch, who in ex- 
tending greetings, told the purpose back 
of the gathering and the plans for future 
meetings, as well as touching upon what 
had come out of meetings held in the past. 

Trafic Superintendent W. M. Paine, of 
Louisville, promoted loyalty and efficiency 
in telling of the results expected by Gen- 
eral Manager W. M. Brown, particularly 
in the way of new business. He outlined 
the proposed bonus plan whereby each 
employe will receive 50 cents on each con- 
tract turned in the balance of this year. 

On motion of Mrs. Albert Evans, of 
Millerburg, a resolution was adopted ex- 
pressing the willingness and desire of all 
to put forth every effort in securing new 
\siness and promoting employe efficiency 
\{usic, refreshments and a “jolly” good 
ime for all completed the evening’s pro- 
gram. 


\ recent three-quarter page advertise- 
ment of the Kansas City Telephone Co. 
effectively presented similarities between 
the telephone and other businesses. Under 
the heading, “The Rush Hours of Your 
Business and Ours,” this text matter was 
used: 


“At two periods of each day the sin- 








ews of business are strained. This is true 
of most businesses. The Peak of the 
Load is felt. More Energy, more Speed 
and more Service are required to carry 
the heavy load. 

You feel it in your business. We feel 
it in ours. 

The telephone system of any large city 
truly represents the condition of its nerves. 
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Kansas City TELEPHONE COMPANY 





will do oms part w make Kansas 
4 good place 60 lire in. 
Advertisement Which Graphically  Dis- 
covers That “Mutual Acquaintance’’— 
the Rush Hour. 
Business begins in the morning at a 


crawl, by 10 a. m. it hums, at 11 o'clock 
it is racing madly—the Peak of the Load 
is reached—telephones are ringing inces- 
santly. This same repeated 
until the Peak of the afternoon Load is 
reached at 5 p. m. 

The condition of the main 
thoroughfares, as shown in 
illustrations, is analagous to that of the 
telephone company’s central offices. 

Just as the retail merchants place every 
available person behind their counters to 
take care of their customers during rush 
periods, so we, as the Peak of the Load 
approaches, increase our force of switch- 
board operators to take care of the thou- 
sands of extra calls. 

We are all more or less dependent upon 
business. Let us see that it has a fair 
chance. When it is straining and stretch- 
ing to give rapid service to the Peak of 
the Load, its telephone freedom is urgent- 
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process is 


downtown 


the above 


ly needed. We can all co-operate by tak- 
ing advantage of the 
after the rush periods—between 8 a. m. 
and 10 a. m. and 1 p. m. and 4 p. m—in 
this way disposing of many telephone calls 
when the lines are less busy. We all 
share in the benefits of such co-operation.” 
The reproduction on this page 
the appearance of the advertisement. 
illustrations for it were made from 
ual photographs of the streets and switch- 
boards at the hours mentioned. 
each drawing 
words as: 


hours before and 


shows 
The 


act- 


Beneath 


were a few explanatory 


“The busiest hours in a telephone office 


from 10:30 to 11:30 a. m. and from 4 to 
5:15 p. m.” 
“The busiest hours in Petticoat Lane 


from 10:30 a. m. to 1 p. m. and from 4 
to 5:30 p. m.” 

“The lightest daylight hours in a tele- 
phone office from 8 to 10 a. m. and from 
1 to 4 p. m.” 

“The lightest daylight hours in Petti- 
coat Lane from 8 to 10 a. m. and from 1 
to 4 Dp. m.” 

This is what appeared recently in the 
Wilmington (Del.) Star accompanied by 
this introduction under the heading “Likes 
Courtesy of Telephone Company” : 

“Just after he had come out of the 
telephone exchange building at Sixth and 
Shipley streets yesterday, where he had 
gone to pay a bill, one of the local tele- 
phone subscribers met a reporter for The 
Star and talked to him somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“It certainly does your heart good to 
meet the kind of courtesy the telephone 
people are handing out nowadays when 
so many other agencies are too busy to 
be polite. 

If you think there has been an over- 
charge in your bill, they take it up with 
patiently and 
they’re wrong they make good. 


courteously, and, if 
If your’re 
wrong, they show you so in a pleasant 


you, 


way. 

When I paid my bill the clerk asked 
me if I had time to go through the ex- 
change and see what the company is do- 
ing. I didn’t but I certainly appreciate 
the invitation.” 





The value of telephone associations— 
national, state, district—has been demon- 
strated many times to company officials 
in the past. At the present time it is more 
than ever necessary for companies to co- 
operate. 

Each operating company is dependent 
in a great many ways upon its neighbors, 
and the success of the entire industry, in- 
cluding the operating companies and the 
manufacturers, is so inextricably inter- 
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woven that half-hearted co-operation be- 
comes a source of damage and danger. 

At the recent conference of state asso- 
ciation executives at St. Paul, Minn., there 
was considerable said about the “dead” 
association members and whether it was 
not a great detriment to an association to 
have such members. The thought behind 
this discussion of “dead” members is nice- 
ly set out in The Atlanta Retail Grocer 
in these words: 


How to Kill an Association: 

Don’t come. 

If you come, come late. 

If too wet or too dry, too hot or too 
cold, don’t think of coming. 

Kick, if you are not appointed on a 
committee; and if you are appointed, 
never attend a committee meeting. 

Don’t have anything to say when you 
are called upon. 

If you do attend a meeting, find fault 
with the proceedings and work done by 
other members. 

Hold back your dues, or don’t pay them 
at all. 

Never bring a friend whom you think 
might join the association. 

Don’t do anything more than you can 
possibly help to further the association’s 
interest; then when a few take off their 
coats and do things, howl that the asso- 
ciation is run by a clique. 


There is always a hearty welcome in 
association ranks for the man who will 
work—who will throw away a hammer 
and boost. Remember that great build- 
ing erected on the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea centuries ago—King 
Solomon’s temple—was built entirely with- 
out the use of a hammer; so throw away 
the hammers and build for your associa- 
tions. 

A telephone association can become very 
active on a comparatively small amount 
of money and the cost to each telephone 
company of active membership in such 
association is almost negligible. 


“Think it over. Get acquainted with 
your telephone company. Visitors will 
be welcome any Friday from one to 4:30 
Dp. m.” 

This is the closing paragraph of a 
quarter page article entitled, “By the Peo- 
ple, For the Peop!e, a Conneaut Institu- 
tion—Owned in Conneaut, Twenty-five 
Years of Service to the Public,” which 
appeared in the “publicity edition” of the 
Conneaut (Ohio) News Herald. Copies 
of this edition were mailed to civic bodies 
all over the country. 

The article about the Conneaut Tele- 
phone Co. was accompanied by a three- 
column halftone cut of the company’s new 
building. 

“After a quarter of a century of service 
to the public, with its offices and equip- 
ment occupying rented quarters The Con- 
neaut Telephone Co. now occupies its own 
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home—the most modern telephone ex- 
change building in the state, complete in 
every detail equipped to give the finest 
telephone service in America—whicn 
means the world. 

“From 136 subscribers in 1897, when the 
telephone company first entered the serv- 
ice of the public in Conneaut, until today, 
with subscribers in excess of 2,625, The 
Conneaut Telephone Co. has gone ever 
forward on the pathway of progress. 
From a small concern giving magneto 
telephone service to a few people, this 
company has grown into a large utility 
giving service to the city and country, 
modern in every respect and second to 
none,” the article states. 

Contrasts of early days are presented 
in these words: 

“Towering poles with their mass of 
cross arms and wires have given way to 
short poles with wires encased in cables 
and open wires reduced to a minimum. In 
the downtown district and for quite a dis- 
tance in the residential district, under- 
ground conduit and cable have replaced 
aerial cable and wire. 

“Central office and subscriber’s station 
equipment of the magneto type gave way 
many years ago to the more modern com- 
mon battery type of equipment by means 
of which uniformity of transmission oper- 
ation and control were obtained, and this 
equipment in turn gave way to the auto- 
manual type of central office equipment 
in the installation of which the company 
was a pioneer 

“Fire hazard and cramped quarters in 
the building at present occupied as a cen- 
tral office decided the company to ex- 
pedite the erection of a building of its 
own, in which its ofhce equipment and ap- 


paratus could be housed, the safety of 


the service to the public be assured, and 
the stockholders’ investment not placed in 
jeopardy, for should fire occur in the cen- 
tral office leading to destruction of equip- 
ment, replacement could not be made in a 
period short of six months and then only 
at prohibitive cost—both to the public 
in interrupted or no service and to the tele- 
phone company in investment loss which 
could only be made good out of earnings 
again at the expense of the public. 

“Built of concrete, steel, stone, tile and 
brick, every effort was made to keep the 
building as near fire-resisting as modern 
engineering and architecture could make 
it, and the building stands today complete 
and modern in every respect, containing 
every provision that a telephone building 
should have with no provision for idle 


“Connected with the transfer of the 
central office equipment from the old to 
the new building, is a most interesting en- 
gineering problem which has been going 
on for the past six months. The problem 
presented was the removal of all of the 
present equipment to the new building at 
a minimum cost and with the least invest- 
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ment in additional material, at the same 
time giving continuous uninterrupted serv- 
ice to the public. 

“This transition has peen going on fo: 
weeks—the first cutover of its kind of 
this type of equipment in history—with 
no interruption or impairment of service. 

“The Conneaut Telephone Co. has bee: 


noted throughout the country for its high- 


grade telephone service and has had visi- 
tors from all parts of the globe viewing 
its equipment and testing its service. Do 
the people of this community know as 
much about their own telephone com- 
pany as outsiders do? Let us tell you 
a few facts about your telephone company. 

The Conneaut Telephone Co. has today: 


$380,408.00 invested 
ment. 
2,635 subscribers. 
255 stockholders, 98% of whom 
are citizens of Conneaut. 
1,215 lines of central office equip- 
ment. 
101 miles of pole line. 
939 miles of aerial wire. 
7 miles of underground conduit. 
1,786 miles of wire in underground 
cable. 
1,818 miles of wire in aerial cable. 
8,395,000 conversations were handled 
through its equipment in 1921. 
98% of all calls were handled cor- 
rectly, and 
78% of all calls were handled in 
3 seconds or less. 


in plant and equip- 


> “World’s Greatest Violin a Modern 
Telephone System!” This was the head- 
ing over a front-page article in a recent 
issue of The Kerrville Mountain Sun, 
Kerrville, Texas, telling about the rebuild- 
ing of the company’s plant. As some 
other managers might be able to make 
use of this idea, the article follows: 

“Recently, in the magazine sections of 
the leading daily newspapers, there has 
appeared a picture of the world’s greatest 
violin. Literally, that story was doubtless 
true. Figuratively, there are violins whose 
copper strings are miles in length. Strings 
over which all the human emotions, in- 
cluding love, hate, sorrow, joy, and the 
manifold variations of the mysterious 
music of human passion vibrate without 
ceasing. 

As a household necessity, the telephone 
has been robbed of its mystery, and even 
those older men, and women, who saw 
the first telephone after they had become 
grown, have ceased to regard it as any- 
thing more than a box on the wall, a 
bell that they ring, and a pleasant voice 
that asks, ‘Number please?’- 

Few people realize the enormous out- 
lay required in the construction of a 
modern telephone system. In the equip- 
ment of one of these great violins, there 
are many delicate wires, strings, cords, 
and intricate pieces of mechanism th: 
must be kept in perfect tune, in order f 
the human music of the community 
be transmitted without discord. 

The Kerrville Telephone Co. 
rebuilding its plant. This progressiv’ 








n 


)- 
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company is building not only for the 
present needs of the city, but for the 


future. The new plant provides for at 
least three times as many telephones as 
are now connected. This ‘improvement 
is the result of a sincere belief in the 
future of the town and community. 
Glenn A. Sheppard, the electrical en- 
gineer in charge of the construction, 
states that about six miles of lead-covered 
cable are being used in the underground 
and aerial systems. This cable is made 
up of tiny copper wires, encased in a 
lead sheath. Each wire is installed from 
the other wires by having a small strip 


of specially treated paper wrapped around. 


it. The wires are then twisted in pairs, 
each pair being used for one telephone 
circuit. After that, the wires are wrapped 
in layers, and the whole given its over- 
coat of lead. 

A slight idea of the advantage of a 
modern telephone system, over the old 
fashioned open-wire system, may be had 
from comparison of, the present system 
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now being put in, with what an open-wire 
system of the same capacity would look 
like. The largest cable in the new con- 
struction contains 1,800 wires. 

If the wires of this cable were placed 
on poles in the old, open-wire manner, 
it would require poles 350 feet high, and 
the lowest cross arm would be about 20 
feet from the ground. The company is in- 
stalling over 25,000 feet of cable. In 
these cables are more than 650 miles of 
copper wire. The wire in the new plant, 
when completed, would make six metallic 
circuits between Kerrville and San An- 
tonio with a scrap left over that would 
make three circuits from Kerrville to In- 
gram. 

So, this great violin is being installed 
and tuned right before our eyes, and 
many of us have seen nothing wonderful 
about it. We have seen men digging 
trenches on the main thoroughfares; we 
have seen them put in fibre tubes and 
refill the ditch. We have seen them 


building great concrete underground 
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chambérs at the intersection of streets, 
but have not taken the trouble, perhaps, 
to inquire, ‘How come?’ 

When a busy man in his store or office 
calls up his home, and a baby voice an- 
swers, ‘Hello, daddy, muvver’s in the 
garden,’ he feels the thrill of hearing the 
lisping voice; he imagines he can see the 
chubby hand that grasps the receiver, but 
perhaps he doesn’t realize the size of the 
instrument—doesn’t sense that his child 
has struck a chord, and a pleasing one, 
on the world’s greatest violin. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the big 
plant. For many years Kerrville has had 
the best telephone service of any small 
town in the state. 

When the new plant is completed, no 
better telephone service can be had in the 
world. Every modern idea is incorporated 
in the equipment, except the untried and 
questionable suggestions that may some 
day become practical for small towns, but 
now seem without the pale of human 
reason.” 


Meetings of the State Associations 


Minnesota to Have Two ‘“‘Crowded Weeks’’ of District Meetings—New 
York to Have Two-Day Consolidated District Meeting at Jamestown— 


Oklahoma Has Fine Meeting of 


September to Be a Busy Month for 
Minnesota Association. 

The two weeks from September 11 to 
22 are going to be busy ones for the 
Minnesota Telephone Association. Secre- 
tary J. C. Crowley announces that ten dis- 
trict conferences, each of one day’s dura- 
tion, are scheduled for that period. 

The same general program will be fol- 
lowed for each meeting—an address on the 
telephone and association work by Secre- 
tary Crowley, talks on local and long dis- 
tance operating, a school of instruction for 
operators, and a discussion of public rela- 
tions by a representative of the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission. In ad- 
dition, plant construction and maintenance, 
inductive interference, transmission losses, 
accounting, and such other questions as 
may come up informally will be thorough- 
iv discussed, 

n his notice of the conferences, Secre- 
tary Crowley urges the operators to in- 
sist on their managers attending one of the 
mectings; also that they accompany the 
managers, reminding them that, “You will 
Want to meet the operators you have talk- 
ec to but have never met. This is your 
opportunity.” 

the managers he says, “If you have 
hac something on your mind about what 
Ousht to be done, come and tell us about 
it.” The linemen and troublemen he tells 
to “tune up the flivver and advise: the boss 
you are ready to drive him and the oper- 
ators over to the telephone conference. 
Come and learn how the other fellow does 


Operators and 


it. If you have a better plan, tell us about 
a” 

The program outlines a full day’s work 
and it is planned to have the meetings 
start at 10 a. m. and adjourn at 4 p. m. 
The places and dates are: 

Warren, Monday, September 11; Ers- 
kine, Tuesday, September 12; Hawley, 
Wednesday, September 13; Perham, 
Thursday, September 14; Brainard, Fri- 
day, September 15; Cambridge, Monday, 
September 18; St. Cloud, Tuesday, 
September 19; Alexandria, Wednesday, 
September 20; Benson, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 21; and Litchfield, Friday, Septem- 
ber 22. 


District Meeting of New York 
Association at Jamestown. 


The fourth of the series of district 
meetings of the Up-State Telephone As- 
sociation of New York, will be held in 
the ninth district, at the Samuels Hotel, 
Jamestown, on Thursday and Friday, 
September 14 and 15. The conference 
will convene at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The ninth and tenth districts will be 
combined for the purposes of this meet- 
ing, and the proceedings will be in charge 
of John H. Wright, vice-president of the 
ninth district, which comprises the coun- 
ties of Chautauqua and Cattaraugus, and 
Fred C. Saunders, vice-president of the 
tenth district, which comprises the coun- 
ties of Allegany, Steuben, Chemung and 
Tioga. 

While the district meetings were plan- 


Executives at Enid 


ned primarily for the benefit of those 
companies operating within the districts, 
all member and non-member companies 
in the entire state are invited, and urged 
to attend this meeting. 

All previous district meetings have been 
largely attended by both member and non- 
member companies, and have consisted of 
a one-day session only. Owing to the 
limited time permitted for the discussion 
of each subject, it has been necessary to 
curtail the debate upon the floor, greatly 
to the regret of those present. In order 
to allow ample opportunity for such in- 
formative discussion, it has been decided 
to hold a two-day session at Jamestown. 

An added feature at the next meeting 
will be an operators’ school, conducted 
by an expert for the benefit of the chief 
operators and as many assistant chiefs 
and regular operators as the companies 
may wish to send. 

The instructions, supplemented by a 
practical demonstration that is given to 
the operators, have been of the greatest 
benefit, and productive of very satisfac- 
tory results wherever such schools have 
been conducted heretofore, and every 
company is urged to send as many opera- 
tors as possible to this conference. 


Oklahoma Association Has Fine 
District Meeting at Enid. 

The largest district meeting of the tele- 
phone division of the Oklahoma Utilities 
Assocation was held at Enid on August 9 
and 10. More than 70 delegates were pres- 
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One of the Barrel Type Line Units 
Installed in 1906 


Line Switch Installed in 1911-1919 


The exchanges at Lincoln are typical examples of what has been 
accomplished by Automatic in numerous exchanges throughout the 
country. They provide ample proof of the great flexibility, the long 
life, the high grade of service, possible with Automatic. 


The cost of installing Automatic is now easily within reach of 
every company. May we study with you the application of Auto- 
matic to your own exchanges? It will cost you nothing, nor will it 
obligate you in any way. 
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Eighteen Years of Operation— 


and still giving profitable, 
dependable service 


Back in 1903, a 3000 line Strowger Automatic exchange was installed 
at Lincoln, Nebraska. At that time Automatic was considered largely 
an experiment, and the forecast was made that, because of new devel- 
opments and because of natural wear, the equipment would have to be 
replaced within ten or twelve years. 


Since that time, numerous additions of Automatic equipment have 
been made to the original installation, each one representing the latest 
development of its time. 


Practically all of this equipment, including several thousand lines 
installed from 1903 to 1905, is still in operation and except for some re- 
modelling, is in its original form. All of it is working together in per- 
fect harmony, and rendering a grade of service that is in almost every 
way comparable with that given by installations that are wholly new. 


According to the predictions made.in the early days, much of this 
equipment should have been abandoned as obsolete many years ago, but 
so far no plans for the replacement of even the older equipment have 
been contemplated. 


Good service and profitable operation from “experimental” equip- 
ment, installed in 1903, speaks well for the service and profit value of 
present day Automatic, with years of improvement coming from actual 
service in the field, embodied in it. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES 


New York City Los Angeles Washington Rochester 
21 East 40th St. 238 San Fernando Bldg. 905 Munson Bldg. Mercantile Bldg. 
Columbus Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
518 Ferris Bldg. 415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 608 Fulton Bldg. Union Central Bldg. 
Detroit ; Boston Philadelphia Kansas City 
525 Ford Bldg. 445 Tremont Bldg. The Bourse Bldg. 1001 New York Life Bldg. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London 
Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston, Paris 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd. Sydney 
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ent, including a number of telephone girls 
F. A. 
Whartenby, district superintendent of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. at Enid, 
was elected district chairman and M. M. 
Flickinger, manager, Kingfisher Telephone 


who attended the operators’ school. 
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of any operator. Eight members of his 
organization were present, the manager, 
chief operator and six operators. 
Delegates to the convention were wel- 
comed by Judge C. D. Dyer, president of 
the Enid Kiwanis Club, and Charles Bliss, 
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upon the facilities of communication se- 
cured through the telephone industry. 

H. W. Hubenthal, telephone engineer of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
advised telephone men to tell all their 
difficulties to their patrons and explain, in 




















Cperators and 


Co., Kingfisher, was elected district sec- 
retary. The next meeting in the Enid dis- 
trict will be held at Kingfisher on August 
&, 1923. 

M. M. Flickinger, the enterprising man- 
ager of the Kingfisher Telephone Co., 
made the best showing at the convention 





professor of music of Phillips University 
and president of the Enid Rotary Club. 
Both speakers emphasized the importance 
of maintaining friendly relations between 
the public and the telephone companies 
and brought out the fact that the develop- 
ment of our present civilization depended 


Executives Present at the District Meeting of the Telephone Division of the Oklahoma Utilities Association Held at 
Enid—Grouped Outside Enid’s New $450,000 Convention Hall. 


language which they could easily under- 
stand, the intricate operation of telephone 
equipment, and to always be courteous and 
efficient in their service to the public. 

The great majority of the delegates at- 
tending were Independent operators from 
the counties surrounding Enid. 








Personal and Biographical Notes 





Frank Wampler has_ resigned as 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., it 
nounced recently. C. H. Rottger, presi- 
dent of the company, said the 
general manager has been abolished and 
announced that he has assumed duties as 


was an- 


office of 


active manager of the company in connec- 
tion with his duties as president. 

Mr. Wampler for the last 25 years has 
been a part of the organization of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. in Indiana 
and its successor, the Indiana Bell. 

A native Indianian, having come to In- 
dianapolis from Gosport, Mr. Wampler 
has. been identified with practically every 
department of the telephone work and in 
more recent years has, been in important 
executive positions. In his long expe- 
rience in utility affairs he has acquired a 
wide and favorable acquaintance among 
Indiana persons and has enjoyed a repu- 
tation for fair dealing. His plans for the 


future have not been announced, but it is 
understood he intends to remain in Indi- 
anapolis. 

E. A. Judd, manager of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., at Woodstock, has 
been promoted to a similar position in 
Waukegan, Ill. He will manage the Lake 
Forest, Highland Park, and 
territory. 

He will be succeeded at Woodstock by 
George Wilburn, at present officiating in 
the capacity of wire chief. 

Mr. Judd takes the place of Ted Bul- 
lock, who died two months ago and who 
had been local manager since the promo- 
tion of Charles T. Ford to district ,mana- 
ger. 

C. H. Lytle, for many years chief ac- 
countant at the Denver office of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
has been transferred to Boise, Idaho, to 
become company auditor for the state of 
Tdaho. 


Waukegan 


P. A. Pierce resigned as 
Wyo., exchange of the 
Mountain States Telephone Co. with the 
intention of going to his ranch in Idaho. 
However, he later reconsidered his resig- 


manager of 
the Kemmerer, 


nation and has accepted another berth 
with the same company at Wheatland, 
Wyo. 


Obituary. 

John L. Swayze, general counsel for 
the New York Telephone Co., died on 
August 12, in the Glen Springs Sanito- 
rium, Watkins, N. Y., where he had been 
suffering from heart trouble since early 
last May. 

Mr. 


Swayze, 


Swayze was the son of Jacob 
founder and president of the 
Merchants Bank of Newton, N. J., and the 
brother of Justice F. J. Swayze of the 


supreme court of New Jersey. He was a 


native of that state and lived in Newark. 
Born in Newton almost 54 years ago, 
Mr. Swayze received his education in New 
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Jersey and held several public offices in the 
state. He attended the Newton Collegiate 
Institute and Phillips-Exeter Academy. 
As a youth Mr. Swayze represented the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York in Northern New Jersey. Later 
he was general manager in Chicago of the 
Standard Cash Register Co. He returned 
to Newton and studied law, being admit- 
ted to the bar in 1894 and as a counselor 
three years later. In 1894 and 1895 Mr. 
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Swayze was journal clerk in the assembly. 

He became chairman of the Republican 
County Committee of Sussex in 1897 and 
was prosecutor of pleas in his home coun- 
ty in 1898. Appointed private secretary to 
the late Governor Franklin Murphy in 
1902, Mr. Swayze served until April 1, 
1904, when he became assistant attorney- 
general. While serving the state, he draft- 
ed a child labor bill which became a law. 

In 1907 Mr. Swayze entered the legal 
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department of the American Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. in New York for special 
work, but became general 
for the New York Company. He also be- 
came consulting counsel for the Bell Tele- 


soon counsel 


phone Co. of Pennsylvania, which _posi- 
tions he held up to his death. 

Surviving Mr. Swayze are his wife and 
He the 


Bar Rail- 


member of 
and the 


seven sons. Was a 


American Association 


road Club. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Nebraska Companies Generally in 
Good Condition. 


The Independent telephone companies 
of Nebraska, taken as a whole, have come 
back in a business way. O. E. Johnson, 
in charge of telephone accounting for the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, has 
just submitted a brief report to his su- 
periors in which he says, that a careful 
summarization of the annual reports on 
file from the 200 Independent companies 
of the state, the net income from 1921 
operations represents a 7 per cent return 
on their capital liabilities, which means 
stocks, notes and bonds, and 6.25 per cent 
on the book depreciated value of their 
properties. 

Commissioner Browne points out that 
this does not mean that the companies are 
all on a fairly remunerative basis. The 7 
per cent return does not mean dividends 
of that size have been earned. Most of 
the companies have money borrowed, and 
interest comes out first. The report does 
not take into consideration the earning ex- 
perience of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and Northwestern Bell. 

Later on the commission will separate 
from the other companies those that their 
own reports show to be earning more than 
a reasonable return, and these will likely 
be cited to appear to show cause why their 
rates should not be reduced. 

In a number of cases, however, the pres- 
ent schedules are operative only so long as 
the commission pleases to keep them in 
force. This means that the commission 
has retained sufficient jurisdiction over the 
original cases so that it may, without un- 
raveling much legal red tape, place the 
rates back to where the experience of the 
companies justify. 

In this work of regulation the account- 
ing system of the commission is of great 
assistance. All of the companies now, 
generally speaking, have this system in 
effect, and this makes it possible for the 
commission and its experts to tell without 
much expenditure of time and effort just 
how each company is faring under the ex- 
isting schedule of rates. 


Commissioner Browne says that a cur- 
sive study of the reports indicates that a 
number of companies are now on Easy 
street so far as returns are concerned, but 
that each case will stand on its own bot- 
tom when the time comes for rate revision. 
The war period, many managers say, de- 
prived them of proper revenues for several 
years, and this fact will be urged 
when the time comes for readjustment. 

The companies did not realize 
months just how hard up they were. 
Many of them were reluctant to apply for 
rate increases because they did not want 
the trouble and annoyance of rate fights, 
and so a considerable number waited long 
past the time when they should have ap- 
plied before asking for an increase.. The 
commission, as it since confessed, 
granted increases that were much smaller 
than the conditions warranted, and they 
justified this on the ground that they did 
not believe the price pendulum 
swing as high as it did. 


for 


has 


would 


The more experienced managers insist 
that a rate schedule that does not permit 
a surplus to be accumulated against just 
such times as the companies have passed 
through is not a remunerative schedule. 
At several recent conventions they, have 
expressed the opinion that if the Independ- 
ent telephone companies of the state are 
to continue to meet the demands upon 
them, they must be in a position to pay 
dividends, because then only can they find 
a market for the stock that must be sold 
to make extensions and betterments. 

The commissioners have no quarrel with 
this argument. They frequently run up 
against a situation that could be easily 
handled if a local market existed for the 
stock. They are confronted right now 
with one. The Skeedee Independent com 
pany of St. Edwards bought out the 
Northwestern Bell some months ago, and 
the purchase included a number of rural 
stations. Just about that time a sleet 
storm came along and swept down these 
lines. 

The patrons, after waiting four months 
for a restoration of service, have asked 


the commission to make an _ appropriate 
order. The president of the company says 
that it hasn’t a dollar for that purpose, 
and that it cannot sell its stock because it 
has paid only two dividends in all its ex- 
istence. The patrons have been told they 
will get service restored if they will buy 
stock to cover the expense. They say that 
buying stock essentially would be making 
a donation or paying to do what the com- 
pany should perform. 


A number of companies—the real 
small ones—never will become dividend 
payers, say the commissioners. Their 


problem is just about as unsolvable as the 
one just stated, and the progress toward 
solving either one has been slow. 


Allowed $10 Rate in Addition to 
Pacific Bell Charge. 

The Valley Telephone’ Co., 
which operates a system of rural lines in 
Sonoma County, California, was author- 
ized by the California Railroad Commis- 
sion to make an annual charge of $19, 
plus the rural line rate of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at its 
Telegraph Co. 
Bell. 


Chileno 


Petaluma 


and the Northwestern 


Extends Lines Without Authority 
—Certificates Denied. 


The Kerman Telephone Co. was de- 
nied a certificate by the California Rail- 
road Commission on August 25, to serve 


the town of Biola and contiguous terri- 

tory in Fresno County. 
Without the 

pany had extended its 


home exchange in 


authority Kerman com- 


lines from its 
Kerman to 


about six 


Biola, a 
This terri- 
tory was served from the Fresno exchange 
by The Telephone & 
Co, 

The Pacific Bell, at the hearing, made 
no objection to the granting of a certifi- 
cate to the Kerman company, but 79 
business firms and residents of Biola did 
enter protest, desiring service by the Pa- 
cific company. 


distance of miles. 


Pacific Telegraph 
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The to establish a 


local exchange at Biola, and to compensate 


Pacific Bell agreed 
the Kerman company for extentions made 
The commission 
that it would 
carried out. 


by it into this territory. 
announced, in its decision, 


expect this agreement to be 


Pending this change, the Kerman com- 
pany is directed to continue service in the 
Biola district. 
Kansas City Drops Action Against 
Increased Rates. 
The Kansas City, Mo., 


commerce has received a letter from John 


chamber of 


B. Pew, city counsellor, announcing that 
the city has dropped the telephone rate 
case, 

The 
working in conjunction with the city legal 
attempt to 
nulled the increase approved by the Mis- 
fall. 


chamber of commerce had been 


department in an have an- 


sourt Public Service Commission last 
Franchise Bid in by Louisville 
(Ky.) Home Company. 

The Louisville Home Telephone Co., 
Louisville, Ky., was the only bidder at the 
auction of the telephone franchise at the 
city hall The company 
offered $10,000, the minimum amount pro- 


there recently. 
vided in the ordinance, for the franchise, 
which covers a period of 20 years. 

The general council of the city must ap- 
prove the sale and the company must ex- 
ecute bond for $10,000 before the new low 
rates in the franchise become effective. 

With the sale of the the 
quarrel between the city and the company 


franchise, 
is ended. The company has been without 
a franchise for more than a year, during 
which time, the plan provided for in the 
out. It 
provides for supervision of the company’s 
operations by 


franchise ordinance was worked 
the city’s board of public 
The rates, although higher than 
those in the old franchise, are lower than 


works. 


those the company has been collecting 
under a federal injunction. 


With the 


the Louisville company expects to begin at 


ratification of the franchise, 


once bettering its plant. Some extensive 
improvements are contemplated, including 
new equipment, offices and cables. 

Stockholders Not Required to 

Make Up Operating Deficits. 

Even though the rates asked by a small 
telephone company are apparently out of 
line with larger companies, the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission says it will not 
require stockholders to go on assessing 
themselves year in order to meet 
deficits occasioned by low rates. 

In 1918 the commission authorized the 
Haigler Equity Telephone Co., to charge 
$1.75 a month for buginess, $1 for resi- 
dence and 50 cents for switching service. 
In 1920 the 34 stockholders had to assess 
themselves $25; in 1921, $20; and in 1922, 
$50 in order to meet the deficit. 

They asked for an increase of $1 for 


every 
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business and 50 cents for residence ser- 
vice, and to charge $1.50 for farm lines. 
The commission says that while the ac- 
counts have not been kept in a way as to 
indicate clearly what the financial history 
of the company has been, it is evident that 
additional revenue is needed. 

The commissioner says that it is doubt- 
ful whether the will put the 
company in the clear financially as it has 
little opportunity. 


new rates 
The company was or- 
ganized five years ago as a community 
enterprise, and has paid no dividends. 


Admits Bell’s Claims But 
lieves Economies Possible. 
W. C. Lambert, city attorney of Omaha, 


Be- 


has filed with the Nebraska State Railway 


Commission a rather remarkable docu- 


Mr. 


the hearing given the 


weeks in 
Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., on its application for an 


ment. Lambert sat in for 


increase in rates, representing the city of 


Omaha, which will pay 90 per cent of 


the increases asked 
if the 
Mr. 


which he says that he is unconvinced that 


for by the company 
request is granted. 


Lambert's document is a brief in 
the Bell company has all the property that 
it says it has, that it earns no more than 
it says it does, and that it has proved to 
his satisfaction that it receives full value 
from the contract with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., by which it pays 


I'> per cent of its gross earnings each 
month. Mr. Lambert says that he con- 
ccives his duty to be to state fairly and 
frankly what his conclusions are after 


having participated in the hearings from 
beginning to end. 

that the 
done hy the 


He says cost of the research 


work parent company, its 
supervision and the various economies it 
passes on to the subsidiary company cost 
the Northwestern Bell half what the same 
if it 
simliar departments. He 
that the records 
the Western 
and reasonable one. 

The 


Was 


services would cost had to maintain 
is also convinced 
that the 


Electric Co., is a 


show contract 


with fair 
that the 
from all other public 
utility rate cases with which he has been 
connected in that the company asks noth- 
ing for franchise or going value and has 
establish any valuation 
manifestly out of line with the actual in- 
vestment. He thinks the company 
that dollar upon’ which 
it asks a return is at Work giving service. 

Mr. Lambert compliments the Bell com- 
pany upon the thoroughness with which 
it keeps its accounts, but expresses the 
suspicion that its invulnerability in rate 
cases is due to the fact that it spends so 
much money keeping accounts and in 
preparation for showings of this character 
that it has made it hopeless for unorgan- 
ized communities to combat them. 

He says that the depreciation reserve 
is too large, in his opinion, and in support 


city attorney said case 


distinguished 


not sought to 


has 


proved every 
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of it discusses at length his own theory 


of depreciation and what is properly 
chargeable to the fund. 
The 


made it plain to him that there are econ- 


commission's exhibits, — he 


SaVs, 


omies possible in the operation of the 
plant so that he is constrained to insist 
that 


company any increase in its present rates. 


the commission does not permit the 
He thinks that the price trend will per- 
mit still further 
the near future, 


reductions of costs in 


and therefore, he pro- 
tests against any increase. 
that, if the 


commission feels that the company’s rev- 


He winds up by saying 


enues are insufficient to give it a proper 
return at the present time, all increases 


in Omaha be confined to extension and 


P. B. X, circuits. 


Rural Subscribers Loan Money to 


Get Service Restored. 
\ novel method of solving a telephone 
company’s problem is supplied by Nebras- 
who couldn't 


ka. There the subscribers 


vet service restored because the company 
had no cash on hand, loaned it the money 
to do the necessary work. 


When the 


competing 


Bell 


Edwards to 


Northwestern sold its 
exchange at St. 
the Skeedee company, it disposed only of 
its distribution system, and retained the 
instruments and exchange equipment. The 
was able to make this purchase 


club, 


company 


only because the Community made 
up of business men who had tired of com- 
This 
$4,500 and the company issued stock for 
it. 


Just about the time the deal was made, 


petition, financed the deal. took 


a sleet storm put rural lines out of com- 
mission. Twenty farm subscribers of the 


without service. This was 
They 


restore service to 


Bell were left 
April. 
that it 
said it 


demanded of the 
them. 


back in 
company 
The 


that if the farmers would buy stock they 


company had no money, but 


would be able to give them instruments 
and put up lines. 

The farmers retorted that the company 
had not paid dividends save in two years 
of its existence, and that it furnished ser- 
vice to non-stockholders as cheaply as it 
did to 
certificate being regarded as nothing more 
valuable than a receipt for a donation, 
they took their troubles to the railway 
commission. That 
nized their right to have service, but it 
could not without 
money to give it. 

A representative of the 
went to St. Edwards the other day, and 
as a result of his was 
agreed by the farmers that they would 
loan the company $1,000 for a year. The 
company, on its part, agreed to spend the 


stockhalders. Therefore, a stock 


body readily recog- 


compel a company 


commission 


intercession it 


money in restoring service and buying in- 
struments for the use of the farmers. 
The commission has given its approval to 
the settlement. 
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The 
of property, and the commission is rather 
fearful that if it must pay the $1,000 back 
in a year it will not be able to get onto 


company has about $20,000 worth 


a dividend-paying basis. 

The commission has adopted a_ policy 
of insisting on companies declaring annual 
stock a 

future 


dividends in order to give their 
will permit of 


sold 


needed, but is not 


local standing that 


issues being readily when additions 


and betterments are 


receiving the assistance from the manage- 


ment that it desires. 


Pre-War Rates Extended Indefi- 
nitely at Bloomfield, Neb. 
Bloomtield, Neb., is again in the lime- 


light. Bloomfield is the town of 1,600 


people who went on strike against the 


increase im rates permitted the Union 


Telephone Co., of Wausa, in the summer 
of 1921, and 


muses, 


after rejecting all compro 
that 


proper 


stood pat on the declaration 


they knew more about what is a 


rate than any telephone company or rail- 
Way commission. 

The company first closed the exchange, 
under somewhat 
The 
mained firm, however, and eventually the 
sold) out to J. HH. 


and then reopened = it 


changed conditions. strikers re- 


company Gesler and 


Bs %. 


and residents of 


who stockholders 
Bloomfield. 


These two men gave as a consideration 


Grace, were 


for the Bloomfield plant, which had been 
rebuilt and made metallic just before the 


increase in rates, the sum of $30,327.42, 
and in addition they surrendered their 
stockholdings in the Union company. For 
the purchase price they gave their notes 


bearing 7 per cent interest and agreed to 
$3,000 a 
They 


field Telephone Co. 


pay year for a period of ten 


years, then organized the Bloom- 


To end the long drawnout and costly 


controversy, the new owners asked the 


commission for authority to try the ex- 
periment of the pre-war rates, which the 
patrons insisted was all they would 


The 


for a_ period of six months, but realizing 


pay. 


commission authorized these rates 


the embarassing’ financial situation which 
would probably result, gave the new own- 
ers free rein to establish the extent of 
service which the revenues, in their judg- 
reduce the 


ment, would warrant, and to 


hours of service as might be essential. 
Company conclusions with regard to the 
extent of service that might be given were 
subject to check by the 
complaint. 

The the 
company to set up for depreciation and 
maintenance only the 


owners were able to set up, a condition 


commission on 


commission also authorized 


such amounts as 
being that no returns were to be paid on 
the investment of the owners without 
first a showing having been made to the 
commission that there had been net earn- 
ings and that the properties had 
maintained in full accord with the 


been 
con- 


stitutional provision which says no divi- 
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dends may be paid until after a replace 


ment fund has been created. 
issued, on its 
that the 


would continue to operate on lawful rates, 


In an order just own 


motion, and in order company 


the commission has extended the present 
schedules inde‘initely. No indication had 
been made by the owners as to any pro- 


posal for the commission's consideration, 
but it i 
of the present 
to the 


time for 


says it will allow the continuance 


schedule without prejudice 


owners to make an application at 


any such changes as prudent 


judgment and equity warrant, such ap- 
plication, when made, to receive careful 
consideration and scrutiny. 

The commission says that it had before 


it the monthly reports of the company 


months’ ended, 
that a 


the subscribers of the 


for the six period just 


which show large percentage of 


predecess« r com- 





Adversity Develops Character. 


A smooth sea never made a skillful 
mariner, neither do uninterrupted pros- 
perity and success qualify for useful- 
ness and happiness. The storms of ad- 
versity, like those of the ocean, rouse 
the faculties and excite the invention, 
prudence, skill and fortitude of the voy- 
ager. The martyrs of ancient times, in 
bracing their minds to outward calami- 
ties, acquired a loftiness of purpose and 
a moral heroism worth a lifetime of 
softness and security.— Anon. 








pany is now accepting service, a condition 
which has existed for some months past. 

The reports, the commission says, show 
that the company is operating with rigid 
Under the latitude al- 
lowed to the owners in the previous order, 


economy. wide 


there has been set up & per cent of the 


value of the depreciable property for 


maintenance and accruing depreciation 
unrealized. 

At this rate there has accumulated in 
the six months about $1,000 in the de- 


This is-due to the fact, 
that the 
Bloomfield plant is new and ‘temporarily 


preciation fund. 
Commissioner Browne | says, 
there will be little need for replacements. 
It is his judgment that this rate will 
not, in the long run, protect the invest- 
ment, as is required by the constitution, 
paid. It is the 


company 


before returns may be 


best, however, that the can do 


under present circumstances. 


The commission reports indi- 
cate that the owners have lacked $1,388.- 
%6 of paying operating expenses and the 
interest of $1,050 on the notes during the 
six months’ period. Approximately $1,000 
of the deficit accrued during the first two 
months of ownership by the present own- 
ers, the period prior to a return of a 
considerable portion of the former patron- 
age. In lesser degree the deficits still 


says the 








x) 


continue, being m May, $241.10, and in 


June, $41.85. 


The new owners are, therefore, not 


breaking even at this time even though 
they are probably setting aside an inade- 
quate reserve and are paying themselves 
nothing on their investment. The com 


mission has no information as to whether 
the new owners, who are thoroughly ex- 
perienced telephone men, will continue the 
experiment, or will put it up to the sub 
credence 


refused to give 


( xperienc ct of 


scribers, who 


to the figures showing the 


the old company. 


Says Commission Ought to Adopt 
Broader Rate Viewpoint. 
Former Commissioner Wilson is urging 
Nebraska State 
mission that it adopt a broader viewport, 
than that 


upon the Railway Com- 


when it determines rates, includ 
ed in a mere compliance with the consti- 
tutional right of a public utility to earn a 
reasonable return. 

In a brief of filed on be 
half of the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
Mr. Wilson calls attention to 


rates the 


many pages, 
Railway Co., 
the fact that 


commission 


in making utility 


acts as does the legislature, 


in a legislative capacity, as distinguished 
from a judicial capacity, and ought to be 
governed by a more liberal rule than that 
embodied in the constitutional rights of 
the owner of property. 


Mr. Wilson that 


legislative enactments is that the 


says the general his 
tory of 
state’s representatives are usually desirious 
of encouraging industry, rather than re 


pressing it, because individual prosperity 


and general prosperity are closely related. 

The liberal treatment of business enter- 
prises by legislatures, he believes, ought to 
be emulated by the regulatory commissions, 
because they are mere creations of the 
legislature intended to relieve that body of 
amass of detail work that can only be done 
by a small body of men sitting all during 
a year. The spirit of encouraging develop 
ment that is behind most legislation ought 
to be reflected in these subsidiary bodies 

The courts, on the other hand, are com- 
mitted by constitutional and statutory law 
to a different course of conduct towards 
that is 


Their business is to see 


private property being used for 
public purposes. 
that contiscatory, which 


means, in the final analysis, that the com- 


rates are not 
pany is kept to a bare existence, with no 
environment that adds to effectiveness of 
service and which insures growth. It falls 
far short of that which would result from 
a proper appreciation of what is meant 
by public policy. 

The legislatures consider the past only in 
its relation to the future, and make the 
laws for the future. The courts, on the 
other hand, are concerned only with what 
is past and done. 

The growth and prosperity of public 
utilities, Mr. Wilson contends, is  con- 
served only when the regulatory bodies 
follow the example of the legislature, and 
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deal with the industries in such a way as 
to insure their future growth and develop- 
ment. It is impossible, he thinks, to set 
off public utilities from other industry, in 
a class by themselves, and treat them with- 
out regard:to the condition of industry as 
a whole. 

These form an integral part of the eco- 
nomic life of the nation, and they go up 
and down just as other industries do. 
They are affected by the general prosper- 
ity in a degree similar to those of all other 
industries and commerce, and the attitude 
of the general public towards utility rates 
in times of depression, as illustrated by the 
demand that they submit to shortened in- 
incomes when others are doing business 
at a loss or at a smaller profit, shows the 
position taken is not a strained one. 

The legislative measure of rates, he 
said, under ordinary circumstances, is the 
revenue required to defray the costs of 
operating the property, including mainte- 
nance, depreciation, damage and 
and to pay a reasonable compensation to 
the owner sufficient also to attract new cap- 


taxes, 


ital which is necessary to the growth of 
the industry. 

Being a part o the business life,of the 
country, the public utility is subject to 
the same experiences. Men invest in its 
securities and stock in anticipation of gain, 
just as they put their money into other en- 
terprises with the belief and reasonable ex- 
pectation of taking a profit. There is also 
the same fear of loss as dominates the in- 
vestor in private properties. 

The legitimate measure of rates in times 
of depression, says Mr. Wilson, should be 
the same, therefore, as under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, subject however to a diminish- 
ment of return to the owner closely ap- 
proximating that earned by prime interest- 
bearing securities, and subject, further, to 
the right to recoup that loss in a reason- 
able return in times of prosperity. 
that regulatory bodies 
should take such an attitude towards util- 
ities, at all times, as would relieve them 


He insisted 


of the uncertainty of getting capital in- 
terested, without which efficient service 
cannot be given a community and without 
which natural development is impossible. 

The utility he represents is “stringing 
along” with other industries, taking less 
than the amount that it is entitled to under 
the fair value 
theory of the courts, and he insists that 
when other industries and businesses get 
back to making their normal percentages 
of profit, much higher than utilities can 
hope for, the fact of the present sacrifices 
must be considered. 


reasonable return on a 


Mr. Wilson is seeking to break new 
ground also in having the valuation ar- 
rived at regardless of the effect on the ex- 
isting or future rateg. He says the com- 


mission should recognize the economic or 
value-of-service rate method, where valua- 
tion is not the controlling factor and where 
rates required to yield a reasonable return 
oui the actual value of the property are in 
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excess of rates that would actually yield a 
larger net income because not higher than 
the user figures the service to be worth to 
him. 

The company is contending fer 2 valua- 
tion arrived at by figuring the replacement 
cost, covering a four-year period, less de- 
preciation. This yields over 20 millions. 
The actual investment was mil- 
lions and it is insisted that if this is taken 
as the basis upon which to figure valua- 
tion, then the commission must add seven 
millions, which is the sum represented by 
what was actually earned less than the 
company was entitled to receive. 


over 16 


Hearings in the New York State- 
Wide Case. 

Walter S. Gifford, executive and finan- 
cial vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., testified at the 
request of the New York Public Service 
August 21 in the 
mission’s state-wide telephone inquiry on 
the nation-wide activities of the Bell tele- 
phone system, particularly with reference 
to the American company, investments and 
revenues. 

The declared that in 1921 the 
average book cost investment of the entire 
Bell system was $999,281,465, with a net 
income from the total investment of $73,- 
157,996, or a return of approximately 7.35 
per cent. It was pointed out that while 
this company had a book investment of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 in 1921, the fact that 
the company is conservatively capitalized 
permits earnings on the capital stock in 
excess of its dividend requirements. 

He testified that the average investment 
in 1921 of the American company, exclud- 
ing its investment in long distance lines 
and the 


Commission on com- 


witness 


stocks and bonds of the com- 
panies of the Bell system amounted to 
$275,662,606, on which the company’s 


earnings amounted to $19,089,579, or 6.92 
per cent. 

Mr. Gifford declared that the American 
company received $19,976,959 in 1921 from 
the telephone companies in the Bell sys- 
tem throughout the country for provid- 
ing development services 
called “license contract.” 

The cost to the A. T. & T. Co. of fur- 
nishing the services under the licensee 
contract, Mr. Gifford stated, including 
the cost of furnishing money loaned to 
the companies of the Bell system amounted 
to about $21,000,000. He declared it would 
be impossible to apportion the total to the 
individual companies or individual states. 

Evidence was submitted before Com- 
missioners Semple and _ Blakeslee on 
August 23 in the matter of the value of 
telephone exchange property in three 
cities, Syracuse, Schenectady and Oswego. 

The commission recently sent to all mu- 
nicipalities where exchange properties are 
located a letter giving a summary of the 
telephone company’s valuations of proper- 
ties in those cities and the municipalities 
were invited to submit any evidence they 


under the so- 
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saw fit in opposition or to cross-exam- 
ine the company’s witnesses. Only three 
cities submitted evidence. 

Corporation Counsel George Smith, of 
Schenectady, cross-examined two of the 
company's witnesses, Thomas C. Browne, 
a building contractor, and James Regan, 
a real estate dealer. 

Assistant Corporation Counsel Henry 
Wilson, of Syracuse, put on as witness 
T. Frank Dolan, of Syracuse, who testi- 
fied that the company’s three parcels of 
land in Syracuse were worth a total of 
$144,000. This is approximately $89,000 
less than was claimed by the company’s 
witnesses. Mr. Coughlin, the telephone 
company’s real estate witness for Syra- 
cuse, testified at length upon redirect ex- 
amination. 

Simon E. contractor of 
Oswego, appeared at the request of the 
city attorney of Oswego and testified to 
a reproduction cost as of December 31, 
1921, of $31,000 for the Oswego building. 
This is approximately $1,000 less than the 
company’s estimate. 


Fournier, 


G. W. Whittemore, appraisal engineer 
for the New York Telephone Co., was 
under cross-examination during the morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening sessions re- 
specting the valuation of the property. 

Detailed analyses of the New York 
company’s financial balance sheet as made 
by Milo R. Maltbie of New York, a wit- 
ness for the state, were submitted to the 
August 24. studies, 
which were in the form of voluminous 
charts, summarized previous testimony of 


commission These 


the witness in which he made certain de- 
ductions concerning the conduct of the 
company’s business. 
Mr. Maltbie, who 
Deputy Attorney 
Chambers, and 
Counsel M. M. 


City, submitted 


examined by 
Wilbur W. 
Corporation 
of New York 
figures from the books 
of the company to show the cost of its 


was 

General 
Assistant 
Fertig, 


properties and the amount of its reserve 
and surplus. 

Mr. Maltbie said telephone property in 
the state, as shown by the books and rec- 
ords of the company cost not over $223,- 
800,000. The company, he stated, had sub- 
mitted an estimate at a previous hearing 
to the effect that it would cost over $382,- 
000,000 to reproduce this property at cur- 
rent prices—a figure nearly $160,000,000 
in excess of the cost. 

He explained that as of January 1, 
1922, the stockholders had invested in the 
telephone property in New York not to 
exceed $161,300,000 and that the difference 
between the investment and the actual 
cost of the property came from deprecia- 
tion reserves which had been built up out 
of earnings in. past years. It ap- 
peared by Mr. Maltbie’s testimony that 
during the past seven years the company 
had earned on an average nearly 9% per 
cent per year in the state if the income 
accounts of the company were corrected 
for items on which subscribers had been 


also 
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2—Pulling pole one foot from 


ground after brush treatments 

















-Betsiar pole off on 
ground, after sawing in two. 





Carbosoting 
16-year-old Line Poles— 


Here’s a new way to save money—renewing and creosoting 
old transmission line poles without even digging new post 
holes. Ithas recently been done successfully by the Consoli- 
dated Power & Light Company, of Deadwood, S. D., and 
resulted in a saving of approximately $5,000 on 700 poles. 


The following extract from a letter by Mr. Lee Boyer, 
General Manager of the Consolidated Company, tells the 
interesting story: 


“This line was originally built in 1906, and was constructed 
on western cedar poles without any preservative treatment 
whatever. During the past 3 years many of these poles 
have failed, due to rotting at the ground line and about two 
feet below the ground. Approximately 20°% of them were 
actually unsafe. We looked about for some means to re- 
build this line without having to purchase new poles and I 
suggested the scheme which is covered by the photographs. 
“The poles were treated with a brush to 7 feet above the 
ground line, receiving two coats of the preservative 
(Carbosota). They were then sawed off a few inches 
above the ground line, the stumps pulled out, and the poles 
reset in the same holes. Over 700 poles were so treated. 
“The entire cost of resetting on this job, exclusive of mate- 
rials necessary for re-arranging the conductors on poles, was 
$2.10 per pole. Our estimates indicated that new construc- 
tion, which would have required new holes to be dug and 
poles to be hauled and erected, would have cost $13.85 per 
pole, with a possible salvage value of $4.00 for the old pole. 


“We feel the present construction, even with the decreased 

diameter of pole in the ground, is good for at least 15 

years, and the job represents a material saving to us.” 
Carbosota is a liquid grade of pure coal-tar creosote oil, 
specially refined and processed for effective application by 
brushing, spraying, dipping or the Open Tank process. 
It is the standard wood-preservative for all non-pressure 
treatments. Detailed information on the preservative 
treatment of poles with Carbosota, is contained in our 
new booklet, “Creosoted Poles are Economical.” We will 
gladly send you a copy on request to our nearest office. 
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overcharged in the way of income taxes 
and excess payments to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Since the company has been in oper- 
ation it has built up reserves and surplus, 
amounting to over $121,000,000 which, 
Mr. Maltbie said, had come out of tele- 
phone subscribers through rates after ex- 
penses, taxes, interest and dividends had 
been paid. This amount, he contended, 
was nearly 44 per cent of the book cost 
of the telephone property in the state. 

The also traced * by charts 
the economic changes in the United 
States following the Civil War, 
which showed the downward trend in 
These conditions, he said 
following the 


witness 


prices. were 
paralleled in the 
World War and forecast a similar down- 
ward trend 


period 


Testimony was given showing that sub- 
scribers ought not to pay a return on the 
assumed reproduction cost of the com- 
pany’s property at current prices, less de- 
preciation, as prices were falling and the 
reproduction costs would decline. This 
basis, it was claimed, was unfair to the 
public and would become unjust to in- 
vestors because in the future when prices 
fell to low levels investors would be de- 
prived of a return on the amount of 
money actually invested. 

Further cross-examination of G. W. 
Whittemore, the company’s valuation en- 
gineer, by Mr. Chambers on the reproduc- 
tion cost of the company’s system in New 
York state concluded the day’s session. 


Asks Permission to (‘Terminate 
Non-Paying Long Distance. 
Claiming that its receipts in the 
six months through long distance connec- 
tion with the Wharton Telephone Co., of 
Wharton, Ohio, have totaled only $2.30, 
the Upper Sandusky Telephone Co. has 
asked the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for authority to discontinue the ser- 


last 


vice. , 

The commission had previously ruled 
that the long distance connection be main- 
tained and the company is now asking for 
annulment of that order. 

Refuses to Lower Rates Which 
’ Brought Deficit Last Year. 

On August 14 the New York Public 
Service Commission dismissed the applica- 
tion of Mentz Grange, of Port Byron, for 
a reduction in the rates of the Port Byron 
Telephone Co. The rates complained of 
range to $21 a year. 

The evidence showed that the company 
was formed in 1905, got into financial 
trouble three years later and was reor- 
ganized. Since then it paid 8 per cent in 
dividends for a number of years; then 
the dividend dropped to 6 per cent, and in 
1921 the company failed to earn a divi- 
dend. There is no bonded debt and the 
total of salaries paid officers is $1,284. 

In 1920 the company’s revenues were 
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$11,297, while its operating expenses were 
$9,474. Taxes and uncollected bills, rent 
and an interest deduction ran its expenses 
up to $10,791, the taxes alone amounting 
to $1,020. 

There was a deficit in 1921. 
enues amounted to $11,250, while the oper- 
ating expense was $10,650. 
$1,020, rent $150, uncollected bills $145, 


The rev- 
Taxes oi 


and interest deductions $130, brought the 
total expense above the amount received 
as revenue. 


Oklahoma to Investigate Inside 
and Outside Move Charges. 


A general readjustment of rates charged 
by telephone companies for removing in- 
struments from building to building or 
room to room will be taken up September 
19 by. the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission at Oklahoma City. 

Many complaints have been received by 
the commission of alleged 
charges for removing telephones. 


excessive 
The 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. has been 
mentioned the most frequently. 

The present charges have never been 
approved by the Oklahoma commission. 
They were established by the postmaster 
general during the war administration of 
telephone and telegraph lines. 

It is charged that the present rates of 
the Southwestern Bell are $3.50 for re- 
moval from building to building and $1.50 
for an inside move while the correspond- 
ing rates in effect prior to the war admin- 
istration raise were $l and 50 cents, re- 
spectively. 


Bristol, Tenn.-Va., Wants Better 
Service or Lower Rates. 
Action has been taken by the city of 
Bristol, Va., to have the Inter-Mountain 
Telephone Co., of Bristol, Tenn.-Va., im- 
The 
mak- 
ing an investigation at the present time on 

a similar petition. 

The two cities, Bristol, Tenn., and Bris- 
tol, Va., passed ordinances on April 5, 
1921, approving the merger of the East 
Tennessee Telephone Co. and the Bristol 
Telephone Co. At that time a rate sched- 
ule was fixed to be in force for two 
years, during which time the _ service 
should be improved and modern equipment 
installed. The cities claim that this pro- 
vision has not been carried out by the 


prove its service or lower its rates. 
Tennessee Railroad Commission is 


company. - 


Southwestern Bell Discontinues 
Small Oklahoma Exchange. 


Because the patronage of the Dilworth.. 
Okla., exchange of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. is not sufficient to pay the 
expense of operation, the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission granted authority 
on August 19 for closing the exchange 
after September 1. 

At the hearing July 12, the company 
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presented petitions signed by the sub- 
scribers, advising that they had no ob- 
jection to the discontinuance of the ex- 
change at Dilworth, provided that satis- 
factory service be supplied on party lines 
with the Newkirk exchange. 
The company was willing to make this 
arrangement. 

The testimony brought out that there 
were 60 stations in the exchange on Jan- 
1918, while on April 1, 1922, there 
The present indi- 


connecting 


uary l, 
were only 19 stations. 
cations are that the latter number will be 
still further reduced within the near fu- 
ture on account of the constantly decreas- 
ling population of Dilworth. 

In authorizing the discontinuance of the 
exchange, the commission stated that it 
had found from experience and observa- 
tion that an exchange could not be oper- 
ated in a community furnishing the lim- 
ited number of patrons found in Dilworth. 


Additional Stock Authorized for 
Additions and Extensions. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
on August 15 authorized the Jerpen & 
Valders Telephone Co., of Valders, to is- 
sue 50 shares of its capital stock of the 
par value of $35 per share, making a total 
issue of $1,750, at not less than the par 

value thereof. 

The funds derived therefrom are to be 
used for the purpose of paying for addi- 
tions and extensions. 


Increase for Two Business Teie- 
phones Outside City Limits. 

An increase of 25 cents per month was 
given the Viroqua Telephone Co., of Viro- 
qua, Wis., by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission on August 9 for 
single line installations. These are instal- 
lations outside of the city limits but with- 
in a three-mile limit. The present rate is 
$2.50 gross and $2.25 net per month and 
the new rate is an 
per month. 

One of the installations affected is about 
three-fourths of a mile outside the city 
limits and the other about 1% miles. 
Under the new rate the charge for tele- 
phone service on single party lines out- 
side the city limits but within the three- 
mile limit is 50 cents per month in ex- 
cess of the rate for single party business 
service within the city limits. “There can 
be no question as to the reasonableness of 
the proposed charge,” says the commission 
in ordering a gross rate of $2.75 per 
month and a net rate of $2.50 effective at 
once. 


two 


increase of 25 cents 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ComMISSION. 


August 15: Application filed by Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. for authority to ac- 
quire control of property of the Spring- 
— Telephone Co., Springfield, 

io. 
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One Hand Locking Cable Ring 


National Line of Cable Rings 
Is Now Complete 


In two short years our National One Hand Locking Cable 
Ring achieved a national success. 


The rigid gripping strength as worked out with the three- 
prong grip idea immediately sold itself to cable ring users 
with the result that National One Hand Locking Cable 
Rings are now used extensively throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

National One Hand Locking Cable Rings are made in 2-, 
2\4-, 3- and 31-inch sizes and are made of high carbon 
wire galvanized by hot dip process, guaranteed to stand 
the standard Four immersion test. 


A New Gripping Ability in Small Rings 


As a companion to National One Hand Locking Cable Rings we 
have perfected National Junior made in 114- and 2-inch sizes. 





Like the larger National ring, the harder the pull the tighter the 
¢erip. National Junior grips the messenger with two prongs and 
with both prongs in place the spring in the ring forms a tension 
that grips the messenger in a clamp-like grip that positively will 
not slip. 


National Juniors are easy to put on—simply rest the left prong on 
the messenger and with the forefinger press the right prong 
toward you—and the ring is there to stay. Wide opening be- 
tween the two prongs makes National Juniors especially desirable 
for reclipping. 


The National Telephone Supply Company 


5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
* 


The Ring With the Tension Grip 


Please teil the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEI'HONY 
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August 23: Joint petition filed by Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. and Chippewa Coun- 
ty Telephone Co., of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., for approval of consolidation. 

CALIFORNIA. 

August 25: Application filed by Del 
Norte Peoples Telephone Co., of Crescent 
City, operating in Del Norte and Hum- 
boldt counties, requesting permission to 
issue a note and mortgage for $4,000; 
proceeds to be used for refunding notes. 
and improving the system. 

August 25: Kerman Telephone Co., 
of Kerman, denied certificate to serve 
the town of Biola and contiguous terri- 
tory in Fresno County. 

ILLINOIs. 


July 26: Winnebago County Telephone 
Co., of Rockford, authorized to issue and 
sell its first mortgage bonds in the prin- 
cipal amount of $40,000, dated October 1, 
1922, maturing October 1, 1942, bearing 6 
per cent interest. 

July 26: Application of Eldorado Tel- 
ephone Co., of Eldorado, for a physical 
connection with the toll lines of the Com- 
mercial Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Olney, denied. 

July 26: Farmers Fountaine Telephone 
Co. directed to discontinue local and toll 
service in and from Dupo, except as pro- 
vided for in its contract with the Caho- 
kia Telephone Co. or its predecessor, the 
Harrisonville Telephone Co.; and. to con- 
tinue the present operation and construc- 
tion of metallic circuit into Dupo, as pro- 
vided for in the Cahokia contract. 

July 26: Application of Farmers Foun- 
taine Telephone Co. for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to extend its 
system from Dupo to Prairie du Pont, 
St. Clair County; denied, as adequate 
service is now furnished by the Harrison- 
ville Telephone Co. 

July 27: Order entered denying peti- 
tion of Lanark Mutual Telephone Co. for 
an advance in rates for service in Lanark 
and vicinity; ruled that present rate con- 


tinue. 
July 27: Dismissal entered of petition 
of R. A. Weidner and 53 other parties 


of Fayette County, asking that Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. be required to furnish 
the same service as was previously fur- 
nished them through the Trexler ex- 
change. 

July 27: Coles County Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Mattoon, permitted to 
retain schedule of rates provisionally ap- 
proved June 19, 1920, for service in Mat- 
toon, Charleston, Humboldt, Oakland, 
Ashmore and vicinities. 

July 27: Approval given to intercor- 
porate agreement dated June 27, 1922, be- 
tween Commercial Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Olney, and the Peoples Telephone 
Co., governing the connection of toll lines 
of .the former and the exchange of the 
latter at Cisne, for the joint handling of 
toll messages. 

July 27: Approval given to supplement- 
al agreement dated June 10, 1922, between 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and Commer- 
cial Telephone & Telegraph Co., of. Ol- 
ney, for the modification of toll line traf- 
fic agreement approved May 18, 1922, by 
including an iron metallic circuit between 
Norris City and Ridgeway with toll sta- 
tion bridge at Omaha. 

July 27: Citatjon requiring Cornell 
Telephone Co., of Cornell, and Automatic 
Home Telephone Co., of Pontiac, to show 
why toll service had not been re-established 
between Cornell and Pontiac; dismissed, 
service having been re-established by rout- 
ing calls through the exchange of the 
Streator Telephone Co. 


July 27: Rate schedule IPUC 2 of the 
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Lancaster & Cedarville Telephone Co., of 
Freeport, for service in Lancaster and 
Cedarville, approved. 

July 27: Order entered dismissing com- 
plaint of Dr. Ruth Lighthall against rates 
for service furnished by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to certain of its subscrib- 
ers in Chicago. 

July 27: Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
authorized to execute and deliver its first 
refunding mortgage or trust deed dated 
July 1, 1922, to the Chicago Trust Co. and 
Willard F. Hopkin, as trustees, to se- 
cure $1,000,000 first refunding mortgage 
gold bonds; and to issue and sell $120,000 
first refunding mortgage gold bonds, 
series “A’’, dated July 1, 1922, bearing 
64% per cent interest. 


July 27: Des Plaines Telephone Co., 
of Des Plaines, permitted to execute its 
first lien and refunding mortgage or 


trust deed, dated July 1, 1922, to the Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of Illinois, as trustee, to 
secure such bonds as may be determined 
by the company’s board of directors; and 
to issue and sell $150,000 first lien and re- 
funding mortgage gold bonds, series “A”, 
to be dated July 1, 1922, maturing July 1, 
1942, bearing 6 per cent interest. 

July 27: Order of April 19, 1922, modi- 
fied so that the Central Union Telephone 
Co., now the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
shall be required to file quarterly account- 
ing reports specified in order within 60 
days after the close of each quarter in- 
stead of within 30 days. 

July 27: Complaint of Beason Tele- 
phone Co. against Kenney Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for invasion of territory in the 
vicinity of Beason by the latter company ; 
dismissed, as the commission has no jur- 
isdiction, the Kenney Mutual Telephone 
Co. not being a public utility. 

July 27: Proposed advance in rates 
of Hume Telephone Co. for service in 
Brocton, Hume and vicinity, resuspended 
until October 31, 1922 

July 27: Supplemental order entered 
permanently annuling and canceling sched- 
ule IPUC 3 of Harvard Telephone Co. for 
service in Harvard, and authorizing the 
filing of schedule IPUC 4, effective 
August 1, 1922. Company directed to re- 
fund to its subscribers the difference be- 
tween amounts paid for service from June 
1, 1920, to July 31, 1922, and the amounts 
that would have been paid had the sched- 
ule just approved been in effect during 
this period. 

July 27: United Telephone Co. permit- 
ted to retain rates set forth in schedule 
IPUC 2 for service in Ottawa, Utica, 
Hardin and vicinities. 

July 27: Rate schedule 
Lawn Ridge Telephone Co. for service 
in Edelstein and vicinities, counties of 
Peoria and Marshall, discontinued; com- 
pany directed to file schedule IPUC 3, 
effective August 1, 1922, thereby elimi- 
nating the discount feature and in lieu 
thereof providing a penalty for bills not 
paid promptly. 


IPUC 2 of 


INDIANA. 

August 18: Application filed by In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to sell to the Georgetown Telephone Co., 
of Georgetown, and to A. H. Brown, of 
English, a small amount of its property 
connected with the locally-owned ex- 
changes in Georgetown and English. 

KANSAS. 

September 19: Hearing at Topeka on 
the matter of the stockholdings of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in sev- 
eral companies, including the United Tele- 
phone Co., Emporia Telephone Co., Sa- 
betha Telephone Co. and the Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. 
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MAINE. 

Decision rendered in mat- 
of Everett A. Whitman on 
the premises of the Maine Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at Norway; commission 
states it appears that the construction 
of the telephone lines and the high ten- 
sion electric light lines existing at the 
time of the accident was faulty in that 
the telephone wires were strung above 
the high tension wires instead of below. 

MICHIGAN. 

September 13: Hearing on the matter 
of connection between the Charlotte ex- 
changes of the Michigan State Telephone 
Co. and the Eaton County Telephone Co. 
postponed to this date; hearing to be held 
at Lansing. 


August 15: 
ter of death 


MINNESOTA. 

September 12: Hearing at Duluth on 
application of Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase local 
and rural rates at Duluth. 

NEBRASKA. 

August 24: In the matter of the tem- 
porary rates allowed the Bloomfield Tele- 
phone Co. in February last, expiring Sep- 
tember 1; the commission on its own mo- 
tion extends the schedule indefinitely, 
without prejudice to the new owners 
making application for such rates as are 
warranted by the financial condition of 
the company. 

August 24: Application filed by the 
Lawrence Telephone Co. for the valida- 
tion of certain rates and for authority 
to make a desk set rate. 

August 25: Complaint filed 
Grand Island Chamber of 
against the Northwestern Bell, 
ing the rate of 50 cents a month charged 
for printing name in black type in di- 
rectory and complaining that type used 
is too small. 

August 26: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Haigler Equity Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates; com- 
pany’s revenues examined and it being 
apparent that the stockholders have had 
to assess themselves to pay past deficits, 
request granted. 


by the 
Commerce 
challeng- 


New York. 

August 29: Hearing at New York 
City in state-wide investigation of the 
rates, regulations and practices of the 
New York Telephone Co. 

August 29: Hearing at New York 


City on petition of New York Telephone 


Co. for increased rates in the city. 
OHIO. 
August 16: Petition filed by Upper 
Sandusky Telephone Co. for annulment 


of order ruling that long distance service 
be maintained with Wharton Telephone 
Co. 


August 17: Complaints filed by Dr. P. 


W. Fishbaugh and L. H. Huffman, of 
Mendon, regarding the service which is 
being rendered by the Celina & Mercer 


Telephone Co. 

September 5: Hearing on complaint of 
Dr. P. W. Fishbaugh and L. H. Huffman 
of Mendon, regarding service of the Ce 
lina & Mercer Telephone Co. 

OKLAHOMA, 

August 12: Application filed by 6° 
citizens of Tonkawa for an order requir- 
ing the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co 
to install and maintain a central ex- 
change system and a long distance toll 
office at Tonkawa. 

August 19: Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. permitted to discontinue ex- 
change at Dilworth, provided subscribers 
be connected with Newkirk exchange. 

September 19: General hearing at Ok- 
lahoma City on charges for inside and 
outside removals. 
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Type E—22 


Steel Building Boxes for Telephone Distribution 


Cable Wires Soldered 


Telephone Wires Under Binding Posts 











Equipped with 
treated maple strips 
with 

tinned brass 
connectors 

driven through holes 
in maple. 











Type E Building Terminal 


Capacity Dimensions Net Wt. 
11 pairs 6'¢ x 10% x 2% 4 Ibs. 
s6 “ 64x13 .%x2% 5 = 
22 1134 x 10% x 2% 7% 
26 1134 x 144% x 2% 91% 
30 1134 x 14% x 25% 10 
52 1134 x 20% x 2% 13% 
100 1134 x 40% x 3% 25 
125 1234 x 4814 x 414 30 
200 1334 x 81 xX 4' 50 " 
Type L Building Terminal 
Capacity Dimensions Net Wt. 
11 pair: 1134 x 10% x 2% 7% Ibs. 
16 - 1134 x 14% x 25% 91% = 
26 1134 x 20% x 2% 13% 














Equipped with 

milled hard rubber strips, 
with 

brass connector 

bolted in place. 








Use Type EC Building Terminals for 
cross-connecting building cables. 


Permits full use of both inside and out- 
side cables. 


Locates trouble in or out. 
Is exactly like the Type E, with jump- 


er rings and space at top and bottom for 
running jumper wires. 












lectric Company 





3145 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Virginia’s Municipal Exchange 


Martinsville, Va., One of the Few Towns in United States Controlling 






Telephone System—Also Owns Light and Water Plants—Description of 
New Kellogg Equipment Recently Installed—Other Manufacturing Items 


The first telephones in Martinsville, Va., 
Kerfoot and others, 
mutual lines in 1894. 
purchased by D. L. 
Bowles in 1902, the exchange at that time 


were owned by Dr. 
who built several 
These lines were 
having about 260 stations, and it was con- 
tinued under his until his 
death in 1912. 

The town of Martinsville decided that 
inasmuch as it owned the light and water 
it would buy the telephone plant 
sale. A board of 
managers from the 
council to supervise the telephone ex- 
change, and this custom still prevails to- 


management 


supply, 
which was then for 


was elected town 


day. 

J. R. Gregory is general superintendent 
of light, water and telephones, and is a 
canable and exceedingly popular man de- 
spite the fact that a man in his position 
has to handle many complaints common to 
all municipal! enterprises. 

Service was furnished over a five-posi- 
tior board which was manufactured dur- 
ing the days of telephony. The 
ringing on this board was accomplished 
hy inserting a plug and depressing it in 
the jack, a type rarely found in service 


early 


loday. 

In June, 1921, the board of telephone 
managers—J. D. Sparrow, J. W. Booker 
and J. W. James—decided that better 
service was essential and placed an order 
for a new Kellogg service switchboard to 
replace the 20-year-old magneto board. 

The town had been well cabled for the 
installation of a common battery plant, 


and in spite of the fact that there were 
severe storms several times during the in- 
stallation, the board was cut over into 
service early this year. 

This service board consists of a three- 
position, six-panel cabinet with a capacity 
of 1,600 multiple 


basis. 


lines on a four-panel 


Position No. 1 is a combination 
toll, rural and local position. It is equip- 
ped with eight universal cord circuits, 
which are adaptable for establishing any 
class of connection between toll, rural, 
and local subscribers. These cord circuits 
are provided with the additional feature 
of ringing the local subscriber by machine 
and without the operation of a ringing 
key. 

There are full feature cord cir- 
cuits equipped in this position so that help 
can be given the local operator, relieving 
her of overflow traffic. The operator at 
this pc. sition can reach all lines, providing 
efficient means for handling the entire 
toll, rural, and local traffic at nights, on 
Sundays, holidays, and during the light- 
load periods. 

The features incorporated in full fea- 
ture cord circuits are keyless answering, 
keyless machine ringing, revertive ringing 
tone, dark keyshelf, instantaneous discon- 
nect, instantaneous recall, register 
count, and service. 

Position No. 2 is equipped with 16 full 
feature cord circuits. There are, at pres- 
ent, 500 local lines equipped and so 
wired that an answering lamp may he as- 


seven 


peg 





On the Left, 
the Exchange 
Room Portrays 
Servties 
Throughout. 


On the Right, 
Rear View of 
Full Feature 
Service Board. 


. 


sociated with each appearance of the mul- 

tiple jacks. 
The present 

more than one local operator, therefore 


traffic does not require 
there is only one appearance of the mul- 
tiple line lamps. These are arranged in 
front of the local operator who never has 
to reach farther than one panel to the left 
or right to answer to connect any sub- 
scriber on the whole system. 

The local operator can handle 400 calls 
per hour with ease, providing the hold- 
ing time will not limit of 
the possibility of 16 pairs of cords. 

Position No. 3 is wired for full feature 
cord circuits but not to be equipped until 
the traffic demands the need of another 
local operator. The arrangement of the 
apparatus and cord circuit facilities en- 
zbles the operator to maintain the high- 
est efficiency in rendering the best possi- 
ble service ever offered to the telephone- 
using public of Martinsville. 

The meters are placed in the box panel, 
keeping an absolute record of the calls 
handled by each operator. 

As soon as the outside plant can be 
enlarged and renewed to take care of the 
common battery service, a great many 
zdditional telephones can be _ installed. 
The municipality meets the Bell toll lines 
at the corporate limits and brings them to 
switchboard in the exchange 


exceed the 


the new 

near the center of the town. 
Martinsville is a thriving and unusually 

pretty town of about 4,500 population. It 


has cotton mills, furniture and tobacco 
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WHERE PAINT IS USED 


in or about telephone buildings, especially switch-board rooms, 
you can prevent contact disturbances and disagreeable paint 
odors, by specifying— 


Radeotite 


lhe time saving paint 


This paint, because of its freedom deoxidization. Radeolite is a quick- 
from fumes and gases, prevents drying paint of standard quality and 
trouble with contact points due to most satisfactory for general use. 





For complete Information and Details 
Wire or Write 


SEWALL PAINT & GLASS COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 











‘| N S U L A T I sa Reliable Grounds 
(MOULDED COMPOSITION) are obtained with 





“COPPERWELD” 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


GROUND RODS 


(Made by the Molten Welding Process) 






Articles of any Shape 
Moulded to Order 





PP. Pee THEY DO NOT RUST AWAY 
a Ideal for all earth grounding 
“HI-HEET”’ NO RUSTING—. <cause of the thick welded copper 





exterior. 
NO BENDING—the stiff steel core prevents bending. 
ONE PIECE—no fittings required. 
EASY SOLDERING—connection of ground wire and 
rod is easily and permanently made. 


(Synthetic Material) 





Rusted high resistance grounds are a liability 


Specify COPPERWELD Ground Rods 


Copperweld Wire Tables and Technical Data 
SENT ON REQUEST 


COPPER CLAD-ASTEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 129 S. JEFFERSON ST.,, CHICAGO 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: BRADDOCKP. 0. RANKIN, PA, 





GENERAL INSULATE Co. 


1009-15 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his atmaiinnian in TELEPHONY. 
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factories as its main support. It has a 
good tobacco market, being in the Pied- 
mont, or bright tobacco belt. 

The new service is popular and strictly 
in keeping with the general progress of 
the town. 

Guests of the new Henry Hotel in Mar- 
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penditure of $46,250,000 is proposed for 
telephones, nearly $15,000,000 of this 
being for new long distance lines or the 
completion of long distance lines already 
commenced. The telephone executives 
propose to spend nearly $30,000,000 on ex- 
subscribers’ circuits and trunk 

circuits and $3,750,000 for 


changes, 











new sites and buildings. 
The object of the appro- 
priation is to place all of 
the toll lines underground 
which would result, the offi- 
cials say, in a great saving 
in maintenance as well as 
the elimination of the fac- 
tor of danger from storms. 
The scheme would include 
new underground routes to 
Edinburgh from Leeds, and 
from Worcester to Bristol. 
The former would link the 
underground communication 
between the London and 
Scotland while the latter 
would complete the under- 





View of Old Switchboard at Martinsville, Va. 


tinsville enjoy prompt service over Kel- 
logg telephones and a P. B. X. 
board. 


switch- 


July Sales Larger—Bronze Drop 
Wire the Reason. 

The McLeod Electrical Supply Co., 
179 West Washington St., Chicago, offers 
its No. 17 bronze drop wire to those who 
would have lasting qualities com- 
bined with economy in their wire. 

This particular wire is rubber instlated 
with a closely woven saturated braid and 
has been acclaimed an exceptional grade 
of telephone wire because of its high con- 
ductivity. Many who have been using the 
No. 17 bronze drop wire exclusively state 
that they have found it well suited to their 
needs and that their troubles have lessened 
to such an extent by its use as to be prac- 
tically negligible. 

McLeod’s sales for the month of July 
were the largest of any for the last six 
months, which fact is attributed to the 
sale of bronze drop wire and poles. 

More specific details regarding the No. 
17 bronze wire as well as other products 
may be obtained from the McLeod Electri- 
cal Supply Co. at.the above address. 


Plans for Future Development of 
Great Britain’s Telephones. 

In his application for an appropriation 
from Parliament not exceeding $75,000,000 
for the development of telephone services 
in Great Britain between now and 
April, 1924, Postmaster-General Kellaway 
said that as regards efficiency of work- 
ing he contended the British telephone 
system is equal to that of the United 
States. 

For the present financial year, the chief 
executive of the service said a capital ex- 


ground communication be- 

tween Birmingham, Bristol 
Wales. 

Short but important extensions of ex- 
isting underground systems are to be 
completed this year. Provision for new 
switchboards and the extension of exist- 
ing switchboards also will be made, many 
of the boards now in use being over- 
loaded. It is proposed to open three new 
exchanges in central London, 15 in the 
suburbs and 90 in the provinces. 


and South 


Mr. Kellaway said he was not proud 
of the figures of 970,000—the total num- 
ber of telephones, but an 8% per cent in- 
crease would give well over 1,000,000 tele- 
phones by April, 1923, rising to nearly 
1,500,000 by April, 1927. He pointed out 
that labor charges in connection with 
telephone equipment for 1922-23 were 100 
per cent above pre-war level and from 
1923-27 it was estimated these costs 
would be 80 per cent above. 

The result of the increased subscribers’ 
tariff introduced several months ago is 
that 5 per cent of British subscribers has 
given up the telephone but this loss has 
been more than balanced by the number of 
new subscribers taken on, they totaling 
71,500 for the year. The number of new 
instruments connected totaled 134,000. 


Throughout Great Britain the aver- 
age delay in obtaining the attention of 
the operators for lécal calls has been re- 
duced to six seconds. In London the de- 
lay is between four and five seconds. Mr. 
Kellaway admitted that the five years’ 
program drawn up and to cost more than 
$175,000,000 was to some extent governed 
by the question of how far the automatic 
system will be extended. 

The cost of the apparatus must be re- 
duced considerably, he thought, before 
London saw automatic exchanges. In- 
genious minds, he said, were working on 
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the construction of automatic exchanges 


.of a compact size no larger than a book- 


case and it was along these lines that 
the rural telephone problem would be 
solved. 

The delay in getting connection between 
London and Manchester has been reduced 
from an average of 21 minutes to one of 
eight minutes. Mr. Kellaway will get his 
appropriation. 


Automatic Telephone Equipment 
in South Africa. 

The Posts and Telegraphs Department 
of the Union of South Africa will shortly 
install the first automatic telephone equip- 
ment in the public service at Camp’s Bay, 
according to the South African Mining & 
Engineering Journal 

It is not a full automatic exchange, but 
is what is known as the community tele- 
phone switchboard. Means are provided 
whereby new subscribers can be accommo- 
dated and also those on existing telephone 


lines through an automatic connection. 
Another installation is being put in at 
Pretoria. 


Preparations are being made for the in- 
stallation of regular automatic exchanges 
in Port Elizabeth and Maritzburg, which 
will probably be put in operation within 
the next twelve months. 


Cyclone in Ohio Valley Leaves 
Trail of Poles Blown Over. 

A cyclone hit Louisville, Ky., Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., and surrounding territory in the 
early morning of August 25, causing a 
great deal of damage. Several buildings 
blown down or unroofed. A number of 
persons were injured, and in East Louis- 
ville and Jeffersonville entire blocks of 
poles were down and hundreds of tele- 
phone lines put out of order. 

Various sections of the Ohio Valley re- 
ported heavy losses to telephone com- 
panies as a result of the high winds. The 
telephone exchange at Eminence was 
blown down. 


Canadian Bell to Spend 25 Million 
in Next Five Years. 

The Canadian Bell Telephone Co. is 
planning to spend about $25,000,000 dur- 
ing the next five years in new services and 
switchboards, which the company has been 
unable to put up during the last five or 
six years. 

About $12,000,000 of this amount will be 
spent in Toronto alone. New stock and 
bond issues will be required to raise the 
funds needed, according to a recent repor* 


The First Telephone Switchboar® 
Girl in This Country. 
According to old records, Mrs. Mar- 
gery M. Gray, of Torrington, Conn., was 

the first woma.. . ...chboard operator. 
In the year 1878, she became operator at 
the Bridgeport, Conn., exchange, the first 
commercial exchange in the country and 
she served in that capacity for many years. 
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Manufactured only by 


CAMERON APPLIANCE COMPANY 
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The Detail of Handles 


The handles of Oshkosh 
Construction Tools are first 
turned perfectly true, for 


e ° gh grip and balance, then 

It Will Protect Your Radio Set pended sumetth oo there ave 
no rough spots or slivers, 
and finally cant hook and big 
. hook handles are _ surface- 
been provided for the impregnated with  paraffine 
Type A Argus Arrester for preserving the wood and 
- : adding to the ease of han- 
—so popular in the dling. This is just another 


telephone field in balk- detail typical of Oshkosh 
thoroughness. 





A porcelain cover has 
TO ANTENNA 


ing lightning and high 
tension. Now the in- OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


, j 117 Tell Stree 
strument is proving a eee 
OSHKOSH, 


efficient in keeping WIS. 
radio instruments and 

the buildings that 

house them, “safe and 

sound.” 


TB INSTRUMENTS 
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Our literature will in- 
terest you. Write for it. 


FOOTE, PIERSON & CO., Inc. 


aaa je Constructio 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Record of Telephone Patents 





15,374. (Reissue patent number 1,259,- 
901; March 19, 1918.) June 6, 1922; filed 
March 18, 1920. Reray; 45 claims; F. R. 
Parker, Chicago. In this relay device is an 
electromagnet, a switch and a plurality of 
armatures operable separately upon differ- 
ent energizations of the electromagnet, 
each of the armatures controlling the 
switch. 

1,419,528. June 13, 1922; filed October 
25, 1918. Etecrron Discuarce Device; 21 
claims; H. W. Weinhart, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. Several 
electrodes within a gas-tight envelope have 
rigid supporting connections and a loose 
guiding connection for certain of them. 

1,419,530. June 13, 1922; filed August 
12, 1918. THERMIONICALLY AcTIVE SuB- 
STANCE; two claims; W. Wilson, East 
Orange, N. J.; assigned to Western Elec- 
tric Co. A filament comprising a core of 
a ductile metal of the iron group and a 
coating of strontium and barium oxides 
has a degree of thermionic activity com- 
parable to that of a platinum filament 
similarly coated and operated under sim- 
ilar conditions. 

1,419,559. June 13, 1922; filed February 
6, 1919. ELecrromMaGNetic Devick; nine 
claims; H. W. Goff, New York City; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. An elec- 
tromagnet having a number of independ- 
ently movable armatures with a common 
energizing winding for moving them. The 
travel of each armature may be adjusted 
independently of the other armatures. 

1,419,561. June 13, 1922; filed June 24, 
1919. SwitcH1nGc System; ten claims; J. 
B. Harlow, Upper Montclair, N. J.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. A selec- 
tive switching system designed for a phan- 
tom circuit having a selecting station and 
a number of selectable stations connected 
therewith. 

1,419,562. June 13, 1922; filed Septem- 
ber 29, 1919. MopuLator or DETECTOR; 
eight claims; R. V. L. Hartley, East Or- 
ange, N. J.; assigned to Western Elec- 
tric Co. A balanced modulator compris- 
ing two similar discharge devices, each 
having a cathode, a control element and 
an anode. A circuit is provided for caus- 
ing equal and opposite instantaneous vari- 
ations of the potentials of the control 
elements by a wave to be modulated. 

1,419,569. June 13, 1922; filed October 
30, 1917. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
nine claims; C. W. Keckler, Newark, N. 
J.; assigned to Western Electric Co A 
common battery exchange system with 
a cord circuit having a normally-open 
talking strand, a signaling device and a 
relay normally-connected with the talking 
strand and initially energized thereover 
upon connection of the circuit with the 
telephone line. A second relay is respon- 
sive to the disconnection of another cord 
circuit from the line for disconnecting 
the first mentioned relay from the talk- 
ing strand and closing the talking strand. 

1,419,606. June 13, 1922; filed January 
27, 1922. TrL_rFPHONE MUFFLER; eight 
claims; T. Benedict, New York City; as- 
signed to J. Dietri®h, New York City. 
A telephone muffler comprising a casing 
adapted for application to a transmitter 
and having entrance and exit openings 
on opposite sides for the sound waves, 
and sound absorbent material in the cas- 


ing. 
1,419,673. June 13, 1922: filed October 


Printed copies of patents may be se- 
cured by addressing the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C., en- 
closing 10 cents for each copy. 








18, 1920. Etecrrical MEAsuRING AppPa- 


RATUS; nine claims; H. W. Hitchcock, 
New York City; assigned to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. In this meas- 
uring device the combination with an im- 
pedance of a second impedance is designed 
to simulate the first impedance. An elec- 
tro-dynamotor has its movable coils 
bridged across the impedance and each 
fixed coil connected with its respective 
phase winding of source of multi-phase al- 
ternating potential. A phase shifter is 
adapted to apply on alternating potential to 
the impedance and to control the phase 
thereof with respect to the multi-phase po- 
tential from the source. 

- 1,419,966. June 20, 1922; filed’ Decem- 
ber 23, 1921. TELEPHONE oR Desk MeEm- 
ORANDUM; one claim; F. E. Hare, Man- 
chester, Iowa. A telephone memorandum 
holder having a smooth writing plate 
with a vertical side arm extending up- 
ward on each side of the rear. thereof 
for supporting a memorandum strip roll. 

1,420,055. June 20, 1922; filed December 
18, 1920. SeLtective REcEIviNG System; 15 
claims; H. W. Nichols, Maplewood, N. 
J.; assigned to-Western Electric Co. A 
method of selective signal reception which 
comprises detecting incoming modulated 
signal waves, selecting a harmonic fre- 
quency of the waves, detecting the waves 
of selected frequency and indicating the 
modulating waves. 

15,389. (Reissue patent number 1,156,- 
475; October 12, 1915.) June 20, 1922; 
filed February 28, 1916. Auromatic TELE- 
PHONE EXCHANGE SySTEM; 59 claims; C. 
L. Goodrum, New York City; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. An automatic 
telephone system adapted for party-line 
systems. 

1,420,989. June 27, 1922; filed Novem- 
ber 15, 1917. TRANSFORMER, seven claims; 
W. Fondiller, New York; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. This transformer 
for telephone systems has a core of high 
permeability silicon steel having a com- 
paratively short gap therein and a spacer 
of finely-divided iron for the gap. 

1,421,015. June 27, 1922; filed April 
18, 1916. TELEPHONE; seven claims; M. 
C. A. Latour, Paris, France. The electro- 
magnet of this telephone receiver has a 
magnetic circuit comprising a fixed por- 
tion associated with the coil of the elec- 


tromagnet to provide a permanent field. ° 


A movable diaphragm has slits extending 
in a direction from pole to pole of the 
fixed portion for eliminating eddy current 
losses. 

1,421,403. July 4, 1922; filed August 
22, 1919. SWITCHBOARD SIGNAL; 17 
claims; G. Carlson, Rochester, N. Y.; as- 
signed to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. Combination switchboard key 
and _ electromagnetically-operated signal. 
The signal is arranged to occupy either a 
displayed or a concealed position. 

1,421,702. July 4, 1922; filed August 
19, 1920. Trestinc APPARATUS; ten claims; 
R. G. McCurdy, Cresskill, N. J.; assigned 
to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Method of determining the distance of 
an unbalance in a transmission circuit 
from a testing station. It consists in test- 
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ing the circuit for an unbalancing impe- 
dance irregularity and calculating the dis- 
tance of the irregularity from the testing 
station. 

1,421,864. July 4, 1922; filed August 
12, 1915. TELEPHONY; 76 claims; H. S. 
Turner, Washington, D. C. A relay, one 
for each of the cord circuit conductors, is 
initially energized when one of the cord 
connectors is connected to an idle line. 
Energization is prevented when the link 
connector is connected to a busy line. 

1,422,447. July 11, 1922; filed February 
8, 1921. Switrcuine Key; three claims; 
L. W. Kelsay, New York; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. This switching 
key has a rectangular frame with contact 
springs attached to one end and parallel 
thereto. An oscillatory member is piv- 
otally supported at the opposite end of 
the frame and operable in a plane parallel 
thereto. 

1,422,470. July 11, filed August 
3, 1920. INbUCTIVE-I NTERFERENCE-SUP- 
PRESSION Device; nine claims; H. S. Os- 
borne, New York; assigned to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The main 
windings of a transformer are star-con- 
nected with a conductor from each neu- 
tral point to ground and the auxiliary 
windings are delta-connected with a pro- 
tective device connected therewith, to limit 
the current in auxiliary windings. Means 
connect with the ground conductor from 
the neutral point of the primary windings 
to operate the protective device when the 
current in the ground conductor reaches 
a certain predetermined value. 

1,422,487. July 11, 1922; filed May 19, 
1919. TrELEPHONE ATTACHMENT; three 
claims; T. W. Small, Cleveland, Ohio. A 
receiver-supporting arm is pivoted to a 
bracket secured to the standard of a desk 
telephone. and adapted to be swung in a 
vertical plane from a position forward of 
the telephone to a position rearwardly 
thereof when not in use, thus operating 
the receiver hook. 

1,422,837. July 18, 1922; filed October 
13, 1917. CoNNeEcTING TRANSMITTERS TO 
Vacuum Tuse Amp tirrers; 11 claims: 
I. B. Crandall, Nahant, Mass.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. A common source 
of electrical energy is arranged to ener- 
gize the transmitter and to furnish oper- 
ating current for the amplifier. 

1,422,910. July 18, 1922; filed January 
23, 1919. Trerminat Box For ELectric 
CapLks: 15 claims; C. R. Young, Bloom- 
field, and H. N. Van Deusen, East Orange, 
N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
This cable terminal box is divided trans- 
versely into a central compartment having 
a removable front wall and two lateral 
compartments each having a removable 
front wall and a removable side wall. 

1,423,897. July 25, 1922; filed August 
1, 1917. Connector Switcn; 34 claims: 
G. A. Yanochowski, Chicago: assigned t 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. De- 
scribes a test circuit for the connector 
switch, including a test control relay and 
a test relay. 

1,423,898. July 25, 1922; filed June 6, 
1918. AvtTomatic TELEPHONE SYSTEM: 
23 claims; G. A. Yanochowski, Chicago: 
assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co. The features of this patent are 
the recording devices, including means tor 
automatically and permanently recording 
the numbers called by the calling devices. 

1,423,899. July 25, 1922; filed July >. 


1922; 
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RINGING SERVICE— 
It’s Up to You What Kind You Give 


If you use ringing equipment that you must con- 
stantly adjust, you are bound to give poor 
service. Even hand generators at such times 
don’t help much. Cranking a generator for every 
out-going call necessarily slows the operator in 
answering the incoming ones, and the subscriber 
still complains. 





But if you use a HOLTZER-CABOT MAG- 
NETO MOTOR-GENERATOR it’s a differ- 
ent story; then you are bound to give good 
service, because with a constant voltage and 
frequency assured, a uniform ringing cur- 
rent is maintained. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
Chicago New York Minneapolis 


Baltimore 
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“INDIANA”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 





—— —SSS = 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 





Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 
permanent service. 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard and short lengths, in splits, 
mitres, and bends. 


Send today for complete 
particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


a BRAZIL INDIANA 














CHAPMAN 


Chapman Lightning Arresters 
Have no vacuum to lose, neither do they 
contain anything ww melt, :use or ground 
the line. 

The patented self-cleaning air gap is 
housed in a marvelous weatherproof case, 
that is moisture, dust and bug-proof, a com- 


bination that insures uninterrupted service 
without attention—and that constitutes the 
“makings” of a real Lightning Arrester. 


What Say You Men? Speak Out! 


Manufactured by 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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1918, \uroMmAtic TELEPHONE SystTEM; 
21 claims; G. A. Yanochowski, Chicago; 
assigned to Kellogg Swithboard & Supply 
Co. Describes a trunking switch and its 
operation. 

1428930. Jaly 25, 122; filed August 
30, 120. Trereruone SwitcHupoarp Ap- 
rARATUS; two claims; B. Freile, Bogota, 
N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
\ test block comprising a_ plurality of 
parallel rows of conductive bars placed 
side by side is described. 

1424516. August 1, 1922; filed March 
14, 191% ReLtay: seven claims; J. Erick 
son, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Elec 
tric Co. The armature for the magnet 
of this relay has a roller which is at- 
tracted by the magnet’s core to close a 
circuit 

1424868. August 1, 1922; filed Jan- 
uary 21, 1921 SUBSTATION TELEPHON! 
Circuirs; three claims; T. G. Martin, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. During the operation of the impulse- 
sending device of the automatic substa- 
tion set, the receiver circuit is opened and 
the transmitter circuit shunted. 

1424,644. August 1, 1922; filed Novem 
ber 10, 1916 TELEPHONE System; 12 
claims; H. J. Herink, London, England; 
assigned to Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., 
London. In automatic and semi-automatic 
telephone systems, discriminating means 
are adapted in one condition to connect 
hattery-teeding devices to the lines of 
calling and called subscribers, and.to place 
the control of the release of the connection 
with the calling subscriber, and in another 
condition to cut off the device trom a call- 
ing line, and to place the control with an 
operator. 

1424726 August 1, 1922; filed De 
cember 22, 1920.) Eecrricat Cou: four 
claims; K. S. Johnson, Jersey City, N. J.; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. This 
electrical coil has a magnetic core with a 
plurality of windings wound in concentric 
relation thereon. A single winding is 
wound on one projection of the core and 
loosely coupled to the concentric windings. 

1,424,863. August &, 1922; filed Sep- 
tember 26, 1921.  Kery-Contro. TELE- 
rHone Switrcn; four claims; D. C 
Walker and B. Weeks, Memphis, Tenn 
\ key-operated mechanism is adapted to 
move a lever to bring spaced terminals to- 
gether and also adapted to permit the lever 
to return to its imtial position when re- 
leased and thereby open the circuit. 

1,424,866. August & 1922; filed Febru- 
ary 17, 1917. Meruop ann MEANS FOR 
Revavinc Moputatren Carrier Waves; 11 
claims; P. I. Wold, East Orange, N. J.: 
assigned to Western Electric Co. One 
of the components of the modulated car- 
rier wave is suppressed and the wave 
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form of the resulting energy distorted by 
combining its components to produce a 
second carrier wave of different frequency 
modulated in the same manner. 

1425,125. August & 1922; filed August 
29, 1919. ImpuLtse TRANSMITTER; four 
claims; R. ll. Manson, Rochester, N. Y.; 
assigned to Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. A spring assembly is supported 
by a circular frame and provided with sets 
of flat contact springs lying in parallel 
planes. During the reverse movement of 
a manually-operated dial, one of the sets 
of springs ts actuated. A rod, provided 
with a button on one end and insulation 
on the other, is movable through the open- 
ing in the shaft for actuating a second set 
of springs. 

1425,183. August &, 1922; filed Octo- 
ber 26, 1918. TRANSMITTER; seven claims ; 
r. A. Edison, Llewellyn Park, West 
Orange, N. J. This microphone trans- 
mitter comprises a pair of spaced eléc- 
trodes and a loose mass of fine particles 
or granules of conductive material wholly 
unmersed in a single liquid between the 
clectrodes. 

1,425,559 \ugust 15, 1922; 
cember 22, 1921. TELEPHONE 
MENT; six claims; F. I. Wampach and 
A. le. WKarlberg, Chicago. This is a de- 
tachable sub-base for supporting a desk 
telephone. The sub-base contains a draw- 
er having a memorandum pad and a pencil 
holder. 

1,425,728. August 15, 1922; tiled March 
), 1908. TrLEPHONE-EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
142 claims; H. G. Webster, Chicago; as- 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. Automatic provision is made at a 
number of exchanges for extending call- 
ing lines over two-wire trunks to an oper- 
ators’ switchboard and displaying signa!s 
thereat. Selective switches are operable 
responsive to impulse-controlling mechan- 
ism of the operators in completing con- 
nections from calling lines to called lines, 
the connections including two-wire trunks 
for inter-connecting telephone lines of the 
different exchanges. 

1,425,958. August 15, 1922; filed March 
15, 1922. Sanitary MOUTHPIECE: two 
claims; N. Gelb, Newark, N. J. The 
mouthpiece has apertures in its wall and 
grooves in its outer side at opposite sides 
of the apertures with absorbent annuli in 
grooves. 

1,425,977 
cember 8, 


filed De- 
ATTACH - 


August 15, 1922; filed De- 
1919. TrELeEpHONE HAN» Set; 
13 claims; W. C. Kiesel, New York; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. This 
hand-set handle has a rigid electrically 
conducting strip embedded in and extend- 
ed longitudinally of the handle to rein- 
force the handle and designed for inciu- 
sion in the circuit of the hand set. 





Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


M. LANZ BOLT Co. 








NORTHERN CEDAR POLES WEstTERN 


BUTT-TREATING 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, 


GUARANTEED GRADES 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As manager 
of telephone company having 1,000 to 
3,000 telephones. 18 years’ experience. 
Can furnish best references. Know in- 
side and outside construction. Can de- 
liver the goods. Address Florida Box 
756, care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED—With Inde- 
pendent telephone company by man ex- 
perienced in handling small exchange. 
References furnished. State salary. 
Address M. A. Hubbard, 4411 Fifth 
street, N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





POSITION WANTED—As telephone 
operator or manager with a_ small 
town board. Can do telephone repair 
work and can furnish good references, 
Am entirely blind, but have had 16 
years’ experience. Address Robt. C. 
Purdy, 122 W. Calhoun St., Macomb, 


Ill. 





FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Two 
southern Minnesota. Will sell all or 
controlling interest. Cash talks. Ad- 


dress 5083, care of TELEPHONY. 





exchanges in 





FOR SALE—Telephone exchange of 
300 stations, building and ground, in 
good shape, located in the heart of the 
best farming community in Illinois and 
in a busy little city. Gross income $6,- 
100; yearly expense less than half of 
the income. Price $13,500. No trad- 
ers. Address 5079, care of TEL- 
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wiring. 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 


4 Sizes 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Practical telephone man. 
One capable of looking after switch- 
board as well as outside line work. 
Good salary and steady work. Address 
J. R. Burdette, 517 Spruce St., Caldwell, 
Ohio. 











WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—lIn any condi- 
tion, practically any make of trans- 
mitters, receivers, generators, ringer 
movements, etc. State quantity and 
make that you have and address 5081, 


care of TELEPHONY. 








Note Protection at Corners f 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 


The fibre insulation pre- 


Pat. Nov. 1900 


Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 





